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PREFACE 


HE  History  of  Missouri  has  more  than 
once  been  written  in  great  detail.  It  may 
well  be  rewritten  once  in  every  decade, 
so  much  new  and  \'aluable  material  is 
constantly  coming  to  light. 

This  book  is  not  a  history  of  the  state. 
It  is  rather  an  attempt  to  summarize  its 
rise  and  growth  so  that  the  steps  in  its  development 
up  to  the  present  time  may  be  seen  clearly.  But 
little  mention  therefore  is  made  of  individuals  and 
manv  interesting  events  are  passed  over  in  silence. 
It  is  hoped  it  may  fill  a  suitable  place  in  the  chron- 
icles of  a  great  state. 

The  photographs  inserted  in  the  work  are  those 
of  men  who  have  been  of  aid  and  prominence 
in  the  later  steps  of  progress  in  St.  Louis.  It 
has  been  impossible  for  many  and  obvious  reasons 
to  make  this  a  complete  list.  The  faces  here  pre- 
sented will,  however,  add  a  living  interest  to  the 
text. 

M.  S.  S. 

St.  Louis, 
April,  1908. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 


T^HE  name  "Missouri"  has  been  attached  to 
^  that  part  of  the  United  States  now  known  as 
the  "State  of  Missouri"  since  the  year  1812.  In 
that  year  this  name  was  given  by  Congress  to  the 
Territory  of  Louisiana,  which  thus  became  the 
"Territory  of  Missouri."  In  1821  this  Territory 
became  a  State,  divided  then  into  24  counties.  Now 
Missouri  includes  114  counties  and  the  City  of 
St.  Louis,  separated  from  St.  Louis  County  in 
1876. 

Missouri  has  been  well  named  "The  Imperial 
State."  In  wealth  and  population  the  fifth  State 
in  the  Union,  including  w^ithin  its  borders  69,415 
square  miles  and  upwards  of  44,000,000  acres  of 
arable  land,  more  than  all  the  New  England  States 
combined,  with  an  unsurpassed  variety  of  natural 
resources,  it  may  well  claim  a  high  rank  among  its 
sister  States. 

Recent  trustworthy  official  statements  assure  us 
that  of  all  the  corn  produced  in  the  world  one- 
tenth  comes  from  Missouri ;  that  in  live  stock  of 
all  kinds,  horses,  mules,  cattle,  swine  and  sheep, 
and  in  poultry  Missouri  takes  the  lead.  Her  large 
extent    from    north    to    south    makes    possible   the 
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growth  of  a  great  variety  of  fruits;  orchards  and 
vineyards  abound.  Coal,  building  stone,  lead, 
nickel,  zince  make  the  annual  mineral  output  of 
Missouri  enormous. 

No  State  is  better  adapted  to  every  phase  of 
agricultural  life,  and  her  forests  abound  in  all  the 
useful  woods.  Her  population  has  increased  with 
great  rapidity  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
and  is  given  in  tlie  last  census  report  as  3,106,665. 

The  growth  uf  the  State  was  during  several  gen- 
erations necessarily  slow  as  judged  by  modern  stan- 
dards. The  natural  resources  were  all  there :  but 
many  things  prevented  their  full  development.  Ante 
bellum  conditions  with  the  svstem  of  slaverv  as  a 
hindrance,  civil  war  which  sorely  distressed  this 
border  State,  the  slow  recovery  when  war  had 
ceased,  these  and  other  conditions  made  progress 
slow  for  many  years. 

Within  the  past  twenty-five  years,  however,  Mis- 
souri has,  in  common  with  all  the  e^reat  West  and 
Southwest,  felt  the  quickening  life  of  every  form 
of  activity,  mental,  social  and  material.  Immigrants 
from  the  East  and  the  Xorth  have  poured  into  the 
State  and  have  been  made  welcome. 

Cities  have  grown;  rural  life  has  been  vastlv  im- 
proved ;  education  has  been  broadened  and  widelv 
extended,  and  [Missouri  is  no  longer  looked  at 
askance  by  those  at  a  distance  as  a  place  where  life 
must  of  necessity  be  uncomfortal)le.  not  to  say 
dangerous,  as  was  the  case  a  quarter  of  a  century 
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or  more  ago.  The  following  chapters  are  intended  to 
convey  some  notion  of  the  extent  and  character  of 
this  more  recent  development  of  Missouri  and  of 
the  men  and  means  by  which  this  has  been 
accomplished. 


IN  the  rooms  of  the  Alercantile  Library,  St.  Louis, 
has  hung  for  many  years  a  painting  of  much 
interest,  both  as  an  example  of  artistic  work  and 
as  a  suggestion  to  all  who  see  it  of  the  connection 
of  a  famous  name  with  the  State  of  Missouri  and 
the  City  of  St.  Louis.  This  painting  is  entitled 
"The  Burial  of  De  Soto,'*  and  pictures  the  solemn 
scene  when  in  the  stillness  of  midnis^ht  the  body 
of  the  brilliant  explorer  was  sunk  in  the  middle  of 
the  great  river  which  he  had  discovered  and 
explored. 

More  than  two  centuries  after  De  Soto's  quest 
for  the  fountain  of  eternal  }'()uth  and  great  wealth 
had  thus  dismally  failed,  here  and  there  along  the 
western  shore  of  the  ^Mississippi  the  busy  and  ad- 
venturous French  hunters,  trappers  and  explorers 
made  settlements  and  planted  the  emblem  of  French 
sovereignty. 

Some  of  these  settlements  were  the  rude  and 
small  beginnings  of  the  now  great  State  of 
Missouri. 

Many  historians  have  told  in  fascinating  narra- 
tive of  the  successful  activity  in  various  portions 
of  the  new  world  of  the  great  colonizing  powers 
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of  Europe,  Spain,  France  and  England.  Spain 
from  the  West  India  Islands  goes  to  the  Florida 
coast,  and  from  that  shore  De  Soto  departs  upon 
that  wonderful  expedition  in  which  he  fails  to  find 
any  fountain  of  perpetual  youth,  but  unwittingly 
achieves  immortality.  England  generations  later 
fixes  its  standard  permanently  on  the  coast  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  stern  shores  of  Xew  England  and  not 
until  nearly  two  hundred  years  had  passed  were 
Englishmen  found  \'er}'  far  beyond  the  fringe  of 
Atlantic  coast  settlements.  France  making  its  first 
settlements  in  the  cold  and  inhospitable  country 
about  Quebec  worked  its  way  westward  and  south- 
ward, along  the  great  lakes  and  down  the  great 
rivers. 

Writers  on  the  colonial  period  in  United  States 
History  have  often  called  attention  to  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  while  the  Spaniards  as  the  earliest 
colonizing  power  in  the  new  world  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  large  experience,  and  the  English  by  their 
national  traits  of  fixed  purpose  and  undaunted  per- 
severance would  seem  to  be  certain  of  dominant 
influence,  the  French  by  their  skill  and  tact  in  deal- 
ing with  savage  peoples  and  securing  their  confi- 
dence, for  generations  had  clearly  a  great  advantage 
over  Ijuth.  How  this  opportunity  was  wasted  and 
lost  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive subjects  of  historical  study,  but  it  cannot  be 
entered  upon  here. 
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Only  brief  reference  may  be  made  to  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  two  missionaries,  Marquette  and  Johet. 
Passing  down  Lake  ^Michigan  and  through  interven- 
ing waters,  they  finally  floated  into  the  Mississippi, 
past  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  and  the  junction  of 
the  Missouri  with  the  ^lississippi.  Thus  these  two 
Frenchmen  with  De  Soto,  the  Spaniard,  132  years 
before,  were  the  first  white  men  to  enter  the  terri- 
tory now  called  "Missouri."  These  adventurers 
and  great-hearted  men  traveled  down  the  river 
only  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  returning  thence 
to  the  North  in  September,  1673. 

Scarcely  had  "the  simple  and  true-hearted  Mar- 
quette," as  he  has  been  called,  returned  to  Green 
Bay  when  another  expedition  was  preparing  for 
exploration  to  the  north  and  the  south. 

La  Salle,  a  Norman,  of  high  spirit  and  ambition, 
of  education  and  intelligence,  shared  in  common 
with  manv  others  the  belief  that  somewdiere  to  the 
north  might  be  found  the  northwest  passage  to  the 
East  Indies.  Attempts  of  this  sort  made  long  be- 
fore by  the  English  on  the  northeastern  coast  of 
North  America  had  failed,  but  the  vision  still  kept 
possession  of  daring  and  ambitious  souls.  Per- 
haps, probably  indeed,  there  came  to  the  mind  of 
La  Salle  the  glory  which  his  beloved  country  and 
its  great  monarch  would  win  did  he  succeed.  To 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV  he  went  and  with  the  aid 
of  powerful  friends  had  little  difticulty  in  securing 
royal    patronage    and    letters    patent    with    discre- 
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tionary  power.  Returning  to  Canada  in  September, 
1678,  he  associated  himself  with  a  Louis  Hennepin, 
a  Franciscan  friar.  After  nearly  two  years  of 
wearisome  travel  along  the  lakes  and  rivers  and 
with  many  hardships  and  dangers,  they  established 
a  post  on  the  Illinois  near  the  site  of  what  is  now 
Peoria.  This  they  named  Creve  Coeur  (Broken 
Heart)  in  memory  of  many  disappointments  and 
failures.  Then  came  a  division  of  the  party.  It 
was  agreed  that  Father  Hennepin  should  go  up  the 
Mississippi  to  its  source  and  that  La  Salle  should 
go  down  to  its  mouth.  Hennepin  went  as  far  as 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  named  by  him  in  honor 
of  his  patron  saint,  and  then  after  adventures  with 
the  Indians,  returned  to  Canada,  and  thence  to 
France.  La  Salle  finally  <m  April  5th,  1682,  dis- 
covered three  outlets  of  the  river  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  on  April  9  took  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  Louis  XIV,  in  whose  honor 
it  was  called  Louisiana.  The  vast  territory  thus 
claimed  by  rig-ht  of  discovery  as  French  property 
accordino;  to  the  sfeneral  custom  of  the  colonizingf 
European  states  included  the  present  State  of 
Missouri. 

Passing  over  the  transfers  of  this  great  territory 
])}■  tlie  King's  charter  to  Crozat  in  1712,  and  again 
to  John  Law's  Company  of  the  West  in  1720,  and 
the  surrender  of  Law's  charter  in  1731,  we  reach 
the  more  important  act  of  1762,  when  by  treaty  all 
that  part  of  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi  was 
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ceded  to  Spain,  one  year  prior  to  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  in  1763.  which  ended  the  Seven  Years'  War 
and  transferred  the  Canadas  and  all  French  land 
east  of  the  Mississippi  to  England. 

Under  the  wise  and  mild  rule  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  matters  in  the  Spanish  part  of  Louisi- 
ana were  quiet  and  peaceful.  In  1801  France  re- 
gained by  treaty  its  former  ownership  although  it 
held  possession  for  one  day  only,  from  March  9th 
to  10th,  1804,  when  it  was  finally  turned  over  to 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Paris 
of  1803,  by  which  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  by 
the  United  States  was  agreed  upon. 

In  1804  by  act  of  Congress  the  province  was 
divided  into  "The  Territory  of  Orleans"  in  the 
south  and  the  "District  of  Louisiana"  in  the  north, 
which  latter  was  more  frequently  called  "Upper 
Louisiana."  Formal  possession  of  this  district  was 
had  by  Captain  Amos  Stoddard  of  the  United  States 
army  in  ^larch,  1804,  and  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  was  raised  for  the  first  time  on  its  posses- 
sions west  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  official  build- 
ing of  the  government  in  St.  Louis. 

In  the  meantime  during  the  Spanish  occupation 
settlements  were  made  .here  and  there  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  some  by  those  who  had  before 
occupied  the  east  bank  and  others  by  new  comers. 

It  seems  to  be  fairly  well  established  that  the 
first  permanent  settlement  in  ^Missouri  was  at  Ste. 
Genevieve,  but  the  date  is  still  a  matter  of  some  un- 
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certainty.  The  pre^'ailing•  opinion  has  it  that  this 
town  was  founded  l)y  emigrants  from  Kaskaskia 
across  the  river  about  1735  or  possibly  somewhat 
later.  Kaskaskia  was  then  a  thriving  town  of  sev- 
eral thousand  inhabitants,  a  source  of  supplies  for 
many  years  for  east  side  settlements,  now  ahuost 
if  not  quite  lost  in  the  changes  made  by  the  depre- 
dations of  the  mighty  Mississippi.  By  a  great 
flood  in  1785  Ste.  Genevieve  was  forced  to  change 
its  site  to  a  more  elevated  place  and  really  to  found 
anew,  the  present  town. 

It  was  not  until  1764  that  St.  Louis  was  founded 
by  Pierre  Laclede  Liguest,  and  for  many  }-ears  the 
future  metropolis  of  the  Alississippi  Valley  was 
of  second  or  even  third  rate  importance  compared 
with  its  neighbors. 

By  act  of  Congress  of  June  4th.  1812,  a  terri- 
torial government  was  organized,  the  first  General 
Assembly  had  its  first  meeting  in  the  residence  of 
Joseph  Robidoux,  St.  Louis,  December  7,  1812.  The 
names  of  some  of  the  men  most  conspicuous  in  the 
political  affairs  of  the  new  territory  are  familiar 
family  names  in  all  the  later  history  of  the  State 
of  Missouri.  Of  St.  Louis  we  find  the  names  of 
Musick,  Farrar,  Carr,  Chouteau,  Hammond;  from 
Ste.  Genevieve,  Bullett,  Thomas,  IMcGready,  Scott, 
]\lax\vell ;  from  St.  Charles.  Pitman,  Spencer,  Em- 
mons ;  from  Cape  Girardeau,  Bollinger,  Byrd ;  from 
New  Madrid,  Shrader,  Phillips,  Hunter. 
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During  the  period  of  territorial  g-overnment.  set- 
tlements were  made  in  various  localities,  in  Clay, 
Callaway,  Howard,  Boone,  Cole  and  Warren 
Counties,  and  in  other  wilder  and  less  accessible 
places,  with  many  privations  incident  to  rough 
frontier  life,  Indian  assaults  and  troubles  incident 
to  the  war  with  Great  Britain  from  1812  to  1815. 

Missouri  asked  to  be  admitted  as  a  State  in  1818, 
but  not  until  after  a  heated  discussion  in  Congress, 
continued  during  two  years,  was  admission  secured, 
and  then  only  after  the  adoption  of  the  famous 
"Missouri  Compromise,"  when  by  the  act  of  March 
6th,  1820,  Missouri  was  added  to  the  growing  list 
of  sovereign  States. 

In  the  constitutional  convention  of  1820  we  find 
again  most  of  the  familiar  names  referred  to  above 
and  in  addition  to  those  such  well-known  names  as 
Green,  Findlay,  Ramsey,  Talbot,  Dawson,  Houts, 
Barton,  Bates,  McNair,  who  became  the  first  Gov- 
ernor; Rector,  Prather,  Perry,  Bettis  and  Riddick. 
The  constitution  then  adopted  survived  all  political 
shocks  and  storms  until  1865.  The  most  serious 
attempt  previous  to  this  date  to  remodel  the  consti- 
tution or  to  make  a  new  one  was  made  in  1845, 
when  a  convention  duly  called  actually  drew  up  a 
new  document.  This,  however,  was  rejected  at  the 
August  election  of  1846.  The  number  of  votes 
cast  at  this  election  was  about  60,000,  and  the  ma- 
jority against  the  proposed  change  was  about  9,000. 

In  January,   1865,  a  convention  met  to  consider 
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amendments  to  the  existing  constitution,  pursuant 
to  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  February 
16th,  1864.  Amendments  so  radical  that  they 
meant  practically  a  new  instrument  of  government 
were  submitted  by  the  convention  and  were  adopted 
by  the  people  by  a  vote  of  43,670  in  favor  and 
41,808  against  the  proposed  changes.  Some  of  these 
changes  are  worth  noting  here  as  illustrations  of 
the  feeling  of  the  time,  just  at  the  close  of  the  civil 
war,  and  of  the  tendency  then  beginning  to  show 
itself  towards  greater  restrictions  upon  the  right 
of  suffrage  and  in  the  matter  of  certain  tax  exemp- 
tions. 

Certain  sections,  for  example,  provided  for  an 
iron-clad  "oath  of  loyalty."  No  person  who  could 
not  take  this  oath  could  vote,  hold  any  office.  State, 
county  or  municipal,  teach  in  any  schools,  preach, 
solemnize  marriages,  or  practice  law.  Xo  religious 
societv.  if  in  a  county,  could  hc)\(\  mr)re  than  five 
acres  of  land  exempt  from  taxation,  nor  in  a  city 
or  town  more  than  one  acre.  An  educational  quali- 
fication for  the  right  to  vote  was  included;  this  sec- 
tion to  take  effect  after  January  1st,  1866. 

It  is  nr)t  strange  that  the  |)rovision  requiring  the 
oath  of  loyalty  was  the  cause  of  great  disturbance. 
While  Missouri  had  not  seceded  in  1861,  the  State 
was  divided  in  sentiment  upon  the  questions  which 
were  in\'ol\"ed  in  the  great  civil  war.  By  the  ^lis- 
souri  Comi)romise  slavery  had  been  excepted  in  the 
act,  which  forbade  slaverv  north  of  latitude  36°    30'. 
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Large  numbers  were  themselves  immigrants  from 
States  which  joined  the  secession  movement  or  were 
descendants  of  settlers  from  the  South.  Both  con- 
tending parties  had  occupied  portions  of  the  State 
with  their  armies.  Although  by  great  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  conservative  element,  secession  had 
beeen  prevented,  feeling  ran  high  throughout  the 
war  and  was  bound  to  leave  its  traces  for  years 
afterwards.  Four  years  passed,  however,  after  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1865  before  this 
provision  was  rescinded.  In  1869  an  amendment 
providing  for  its  repeal  was  proposed  by  the  Legis- 
lature, and  this  became  the  main  issue  in  the  elec- 
tion which  followed  in  the  fall  of  1870,  when  by  a 
decisive  popular  vote  the  amendment  was  adopted. 

So  many  things  in  the  constitution  of  1865, 
adopted  when  the  turmoil  of  war  was  barely  over, 
seemed  to  be  in  need  of  revision  that  in  the  Novem- 
ber election  of  1874  a  proposition  to  call  a  conven- 
tion to  amend  or  make  a  new  one  was  laid  before 
the  people  and  carried.  The  majority  in  its  favor, 
however,  was  only  283,  out  of  a  total  vote  for 
Governor  of  261,670.  The  convention  met  in  May, 
1875,  and  made  a  thorough  revision  of  the  consti- 
tution, unanimously  adopted  by  the  convention  and 
finally  by  the  people  at  an  election  held  October  30, 
of  that  vear,  the  vote  for  the  new  constitution  be- 
ing  91,205  and  against  it  14,517.  Since  that  time 
many  amendments  have  been  proposed  and  some  of 
them  adopted,  but  no  serious  or  fundamental  change 
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has  been  made,  and  the  constitution  of  1875  is  still 
the  organic  law  of  the  State. 

While  the  leading  political  parties  in  Missouri 
have  been  those  common  to  the  country  at  large,  in 
later  years  those  styled  Republican  and  Democratic, 
all  parties  have  found  friends  here.  Socialist,  Labor 
Socialist,  People's  party.  Prohibition  party.  The 
relative  strength  of  these  parties  in  1904  is  shown 
by  the  results  of  the  presidential  election  of  that 
year,  as  follows : 

Republican   321,449 

Democratic    296,312 

Prohibition 7,191 

Socialist   13,009 

Labor  Socialist 1,674 

People's  party 4,226 

It  would  seem  bv  the  above  table  that  the  Re- 
publican  party  is  the  dominant  one  in  Missouri.  The 
following,  showing  the  presidential  vote  in  1900, 
may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  more  nearly  the  nor- 
mal : 

Republican   314,092 

Democratic 351,922 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  1904  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor  received  326,659,  w^hile 
the  Republican  vote  for  Governor  was  only  296,552. 
The  increase  in  population  since  the  first  enum- 
eration in  1820,  as  shown  in  the  following  table, 
well  illustrates  the  growth  and  development  of 
Missouri  in  spite  of  the  demoralization  of  civil  war 
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and   the   hesitation   of   many   for   years   after   who 

desired  to  enter  the  State  on  account  of  unsettled 

condition    of    affairs,    particularly    on    the    western 

border : 

Per  Cent. 

Year.  Population,   of  Gain. 

1820 66,586 

1830 140,455  102 

1840 383,702  107 

1850 682,044  .62 

1860 1,182,012  .70 

1870 2,168,380  .83    ' 

1880.. 2,679,184  .23 

1890 3,106,665  .21 

Until  1840  Missouri  was  essentially  a  border 
State,  on  the  frontier.  The  movement  westward 
from  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  went  little 
further  than  Missouri,  and  the  great  resources  of 
that  State,  especially  for  agricultural  pursuits,  nat- 
urally attracted  increasing  numbers  of  immigrants, 
especially  from  the  Southwest,  who  halted  in  Mis- 
souri as  a  land  of  promise.  Then  came  a  slower 
wave  of  immigration,  when  from  1840  to  1860 
the  lands  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  were  open  to 
occupancy  and  the  attractions  of  what  was  termed 
''free  soil"  were  added  to  those  of  nature.  Recent 
years  show  an  increase,  which  may  be  termed  nor- 
mal with  possibilities  of  a  larger,  rather  than  a 
smaller  percentage  of  increase.  Railroad  extension, 
the   development  of  the  vast  mineral   resources  of 
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the  State,  demanding  an  ever-growing  number  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  workers  and  managers,  the 
rapid  recognition  of  the  richness  of  soil  and  oppor- 
tunities for  its  profitable  cultivation,  the  remarkable 
growth  of  educational  advantages  from  the  ele- 
mentary school  to  the  university,  all  of  these  will 
bring  in  a  natural  way  an  increase  of  immigration 
and  make  permanent  inhabitants  of  many  who  have 
hitherto  been  only  temporary  sojourners. 

From  its  early  days  ^Missouri  has  had  no  small 
influence  in  national  affairs.  The  very  conflict  which 
raged  about  the  question  of  its  admission  as  a  State 
gave  it  a  singular  prominence.  Its  earlier  Senators 
and  many  of  its  Representatives  in  Congress  were 
men  of  marked  ability  and  influence.  Thomas 
Benton  represents  in  a  distinguished  manner  the 
Senator  of  the  old  school,  whose  voice  and  \'ote  were 
always  noteworthy.  Barton,  Atchison,  Polk,  Gratz 
Brown,  Henderson.  Schurz,  F.  P.  Blair,  Vest.  Cock- 
rell,  in  the  Senate:  Bates.  Phelps,  Hall,  Darby.  Por- 
ter. Kennett.  Rollins,  Blow,  Finkelnburg,  Stanard, 
to  name  only  a  few  in  the  list  of  members  of 
the  Lower  House ;  these  were  men  of  character 
and  influence  who  had  much  to  do  with  shajDing 
the  course  of  the  fortunes  of  the  nation. 

On  the  Cabinet  list  may  be  found  some  of  the 
most  able  and  useful  advisers  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States.  The  first  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Xorman  J.  Colman.  was 
from  ^Missouri.     General  John  W.  Xoble.  David  R. 
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Francis  and  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  all  now  livine, 
have  each  served  as  Secretarv  of  the  Interior. 
Missouri  has  had  her  share  also  of  diplomatic  and 
consular  positions,  in  which  the  dignity  of  the  na- 
tion has  heen  well  maintained. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900,  Missouri  has 
but  three  cities  of  more  than  60,000  inhabitants — 
St.  Louis,  575,238;  Kansas  City,  163,752,  and  St. 
Joseph,  102,979. 

In  1890  twenty-nine  cities  and  towns  had  a  popu- 
lation of  4,000  or  more,  the  total  being  811,568.  In 
1900  the  number  of  cities  and  towns  having  this 
number  of  inhabitants  had  increased  to  thirty-five, 
aggregating  1,084,014,  an  increase  of  33.57  per 
cent.  The  rural  population  in  1890  was  60.15  per 
cent  of  the  whole;  in  1900,  53.76  per  cent.  Thus, 
in  Alissouri,  as  in  other  States,  notably  the  older 
ones,  the  urban  is  growing  at  the  apparent  expense 
of  the  rural  population.  The  growth  of  the  three 
large  cities  of  this  State,  however,  cannot  be 
charged  to  the  migration  from  country  to  city  so 
much  as  to  the  influx  to  the  cities  of  all  kinds  of 
workmen,  skilled  and  unskilled,  to  whom  the  in- 
creasing demands  of  varied  manufacturing  inter- 
ests offer  the  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  St. 
Louis,  for  example,  has  undoubtedly  made  a  very 
large  gain  in  number  since  1900,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  this  gain  has  come  chiefly  from  beyond  the 
State,  and  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  in 
Missouri   when   the    farms   and    fruit   orchards   are 
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in  danger  of  being  deserted  in  favor  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  large  cities.  Tlie  rural  population  is 
sure  to  gain  steadily  in  the  future,  as  it  has  in  the 
past,  on  account  of  the  increasing  opportunities  for 
a  life  in  the  country  of  profit,  accompanied  by 
many  comforts  and  conveniences  unknown  until 
verv  recent  vears. 

Generally  speaking,  then,  Missouri  has  had  com- 
paratively little  to  do  with  the  perplexing  problems 
of  modern  city  government.  Such  cities,  therefore, 
as  Hannibal,  Sedalia,  Joplin  and  Springfield,  and 
others  like  them,  have  little  difficulty  in  managing 
their  affairs  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 
St.  Joseph,  even,  although  it  has  passed  the  100,000 
mark,  has  thus  far  been  able  to  avoid  serious 
trouble. 

Certain  waves  of  eccentric  public  opinion  have 
now  and  then  swept  through  Missouri  and  have 
spent  their  force  without  any  resulting  material 
harm.  As  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people  is 
increased  and  popular  education  dispels  ignorance, 
such  political  spasms  as  have  at  times  occurred  grow 
less  and  feebler.  Every  year  makes  more  certain 
the  ability  of  the  people  of  Missouri  to  meet  suc- 
cessfully the  varying  problems  of  State  and  munici- 
pal existence. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 


LITTLE  need  be  said  here  of  the  higher  education 
of  Missouri  in  its  earher  years.  Our  purpose 
is  rather  to  study  the  rapid  and  successful  develop- 
ment of  university  and  college  work  and  life  during 
the  years  succeeding  the  civil  war,  and  more  espe- 
cially during  the  last  quarter  century.  Some  of 
the  leading  facts,  how^ever,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
work  in  hio-her  education  are  necessarv  as  a  foun- 
dation  for  more  complete  understanding  of  the 
great  strides  made  in  these  later  years. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Church  the 
first  provision  for  higher  education  of  the  youth  of 
the  infant  Territory  of  Missouri  was  made  by  the 
foundation  in  1818  of  St.  Mary's  Seminary  in  Perry 
County. 

That  this  beginning  should  be  made  by  the  Cath- 
olic Church  was  most  natural.  The  hrst  settlers  of 
Missouri,  and  indeed  of  the  Louisiana  Territory, 
were  of  that  faith,  and  with  their  church  came 
always  instruction  in  religious  things  and  in  the 
elements,  at  least,  of  secular  education.  Few  of 
the  founders  of  the  future  State  of  Missouri  were 
men  of  learning  or  taught  in  more  than  ordinary 
elementary   subjects.      Of  many  of   them   it   might 
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be  said,  as  was  said  centuries  ago  of  a  certain  great 
ruler,  thev  "inade  their  mark  like  an}-  other  honest 
man."  But  with  them  came  educated  priests  and 
teachers,  and  schools  were  established,  first,  it  may 
be,  as  at  St.  Mary's  Seminar}-,  to  fit  young  men 
as  candidates  for  the  priesthood  and  then,  under 
the  broad-minded  and  scholarly  Bishop  of  New 
Orleans,  the  Right  Reverend  William  Dubourg,  to 
seciu'e  the  benefits  of  the  higher  education  for 
young  men  of  all  classes.  No  Protestant  Seminary 
or  even  a  school  for  young  children  had  yet  been 
established,  for  not  until  durins;  the  earlv  vears 
of  the  nineteenth  century  were  there  in  the  Terri- 
tory any  settlers  of  other  than  the  Catholic  faith. 
For  us  who  live  in  Missouri  a  hundred  years  later 
it  is  not  eas}-  tu  realize  that  for  more  than  half  a 
century  after  the  founding  of  the  French  town  of 
Ste.  Genevieve  onl}'  Catholic  churches  could  be 
found  in  the  scattered  settlements  along  the  ]\Iis- 
sissippi  and  ^Missouri  rivers.  To  one  wdio  scans, 
however,  the  earl}-  maps  of  this  region,  the  names 
of  towns  and  villages  and  hamlets  whose  names 
bear  the  prefix  of  "Saint" — Ste.  ]\Iary,  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve, St.  Louis,  St.  Charles,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Paul's, 
bring  abundant  testimony  to  the  universal  pres- 
ence in  those  days  in  the  young  territory  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

The  early  history  of  Ste.  Alary's  Seminary, 
although  full  of  interest,  cannot  be  dwelt  upon 
here.     It  is  enough  to  say  that  collegiate  instruction 
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was  carried  on  in  connection  with  theological  train- 
ing nntil  the  incorporation  in  1843  of  St.  Vinceiit's 
College,  to  which  was  transferred  the  collegiate 
work  of  Ste.  Alary's  Seminary.  With  varying  for- 
tunes and  under  many  difficulties  St.  Vincent's 
College  carried  on  its  work.  In  September,  1867, 
a  plan  of  study  was  adopted  which  included  theo- 
logical, classical  and  commercial  courses.  This 
continued  in  force  until  September,  1893,  when  the 
theological  department  was  removed  to  St.  Louis 
and  took  the  name  of  Keiirick  Theological 
Seminary. 

The  second  step  of  great  importance  in  the  prog- 
ress of  higher  education  in  Missouri  was  the  grant- 
ing of  a  charter  in  1832  to  the  St.  Louis  University. 
This,  too,  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  immediately  controlled  by  the  Jesuits, 

The  Jesuit  order  was  then,  as  it  has  been  ever 
since,  the  great  teaching  order  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  the  earlv  French  settlements  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Hudson,  among  the  Indians  of 
western  New  York,  in  the  Canadas  and  everywhere 
indeed  in  the  great  French  domain  in  the  New 
World,  they  were  to  be  found.  They  had  special 
influence  over  the  Indians,  and  we  find  the  zealous 
Bishop  of  New  Orleans  in  W^ashington  in  1823, 
trying  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  government  in  a 
plan  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  tribes  through- 
out his  vast  diocese.  As  one  of  the  fruits  of  this 
effort   came    a    school    for   Indian   bovs    at   Floris- 
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sant,  a  few  miles  from  St.  Louis.  A  little  later  the 
meas'er  facilities  for  the  education  of  white  bovs  in 
St.  Louis  prompted  the  beginning  of  a  school  in 
the  city.  So  upon  a  site  where  for  half  a  century 
later  could  be  seen  the  familiar  group  of  buildings 
known  as  "The  St.  Louis  University,''  the  first  col- 
lege building  was  erected.  Out  in  the  country  then, 
it  must  have  seemed,  at  a  time  when  but  little  of 
St.  Louis  extended  beyond  Third  street.  Here  the 
first  classes  were  taug"ht  in  November,  1829.  Many 
well-known  families  appear  in  the  first  roll  of  pu- 
pils. Wt  find  such  names  as  Chouteau,  Cabanne, 
Alullanphy,  Clark.  Christy,  Papin,  Forsyth.  Three 
years  after,  as  is  stated  above,  came  the  charter  of 
1832.  The  first  president  was  the  Reverend  P.  J. 
Verhagen,  whose  work  was  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, for  he  laid  out  the  work  of  the  new  Univer- 
sity, as  it  has  in  the  main  been  carried  on  up  to 
the  present  time.  He  lived  until  1868,  thus  having 
the  privilege  of  seeing  in  large  measure  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  hopes. 

Associated  with  him  were  other  well-known 
priests,  the  most  familiar  name  being  that  of  the 
Reverend  P.  J.  DeSmet,  so  justly  famed  for  his 
great  work  aniong  the  Lidian  tribes  of  the  far 
west. 

Progress  at  first  was  slow.  Such  is  bound  to  be 
the  case  in  all  educational  beginnings,  especially 
in  college  and  university  work.  The  first  degrees 
then  in  number  were  conferred  in  1834,  one  A.  M. 
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and  two  A.  B.  A  medical  department  was  organ- 
ized in  1842  and  continued  in  operation  until  1855, 
when  it  separated  in  a  friendly  manner  from  the 
university,  and  for  many  years  lived  under  an  inde- 
pendent charter. 

The  names  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  medi- 
cal profession  appear  on  the  list  of  the  faculty  in 
1842.  Doctors  Norwood,  Litton,  Linton  and  Pope 
were  known  far  beyond  the  city  and  State.  Among 
its  graduates  we  find  the  names  of  Gregory,  Ells- 
worth Smith,  Boisliniere  and  Papin,  all  of  whom 
became  men  of  note  in  their  profession  and  were 
active  after  the  separation  from  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity in  the  work  of  both  the  St.  Louis  and  the  Mis- 
souri Medical  Colleges. 

Strength  and  success  came  during  these  earlier 
years.  Buildings  were  added,  students  increased  in 
number,  and  the  institution  attracted  much  atten- 
tion at  home  and  abroad. 

The  civil  war  affected  St.  Louis  University,  as 
it  did  all  other  like  institutions.  But  when  the 
tumult  of  w^ar  was  over  and  natural  conditions  were 
restored,  plans  for  enlargement  and  improvement 
long  had  in  mind  were  slowly  and  carefully  ma- 
tured. In  1867  a  fine  property  on  Grand  avenue 
between  Lindell  and  Pine  boulevards  was  purchased, 
althouo-h  it  was  not  until  the  vear  1888  that  the  old 
quarters  on  Washington  avenue  and  Ninth  street 
were  abandoned. 
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In  commodious  and  stately  buildings  for  aca- 
demic uses  and  a  splendid  stone  church  for  divine 
worship,  the  university  is  now  doing  its  work.  Land 
and  buildings  represent  a  value  of  about  one  million 
dollars. 

To  the  college  or  undergraduate  and  the  theologi- 
cal departments  has  been  added  very  recently  a 
medical  schuol,  and  it  is  likely  that  a  law  school  will 
soon  follow.  The  university  comprises  at  present : 
The  Divinity  School,  the  School  of  Philosophy  and 
Science,  the  Medical  School,  the  College,  the  Acad- 
emy, and  the  Commercial  Department. 

St.  Louis  University  stands  especially  for  the 
study  of  the  classics  of  the  humanities,  basing  upon 
them  in  required  courses  its  edifice  of  culture. 

One  who  has  written  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
rise  and  growth  of  this  institution  thus  defends  the 
course  of  the  university  in  adhering  to  the  system 
substantially  as  planned  by  the  real  founder,  the 
Reverend  P.  J.  Verhaegen : 

"To  the  objection  sometimes  made  to  the  system 
that  it  is  narrow  and  one-sided,  since  it  gives 
supreme  attention  in  the  colleges  to  the  ancient 
classical  tongues,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  actual 
results  of  tlie  system  are  a  sufiicient  answer.  As 
a  fact,  no  other  method  of  education  surpasses  it 
in  giving  well-balanced  mental  training,  refinement 
of  literary  taste  and  thorough  preparation  for  reach- 
ing the  highest  scholarship  in  anv  professional  walk 
of  life." 
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Its  influence  is  great,  its  body  of  alumni  large 
and  loyal.  During  late  years  it  has  taken  more 
interest  than  formerly  in  the  educational  movements 
of  the  day  and  shares  in  the  varied  discussion  which 
agitates  the  modern  educational  mind.  Supplying 
sometimes  a  needed  conservatism  and  helping  to 
preserve  a  balance  between  extreme  views. 

Upwards  of  150  professors,  lecturers  and  instruc- 
tors in  all  departments  are  on  its  faculty  list,  and 
about  500  on  its  student  lists,  exclusive  of  its 
academy  or  preparatory  department. 


The  University  of  Missouri,  commonly  spoken 
of  as  TJie  State  University,  located  at  Columbia, 
Boone  County,  was  established  by  legislative  eanct- 
ment  February  11,  1839,  and  instruction  in  the 
academic  department  began  April  14,  1841.  But 
the  plan  for  such  an  institution  to  be  supported  by 
the  State  goes  much  further  back.  In  the  first  state 
constitution,  that  of  1820,  a  "seminary  of  learning" 
is  mentioned  and  defined  as  "a  uni^'ersity  for  the 
promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences," 
an  excellent  condensed  definition  of  the  modern 
university.  In  the  constitution  of  1865  we  find  this 
clause:  ''The  general  assembly  shall  establish  and 
maintain  a  State  University,  with  departments  for 
instruction  in  teaching,  in  agriculture,  and  in  natural 
science  as  soon  as  the  public  school  fund  will  per- 
mit."    Again  in  the  present  constitution  adopted  in 
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1875,  we  find  further  mention  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity as  follows : 

"The  annual  income  of  the  pubhc  school  fund, 
t02:ether  with  so  mucli  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of 
the  state  as  may  be  l)y  law  set  apart  for  that  pur- 
pose, shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for  establish- 
ing and  maintaining-  the  free  public  schools  and 
the  State  University,  and  for  no  other  uses  or  pur- 
poses whatsoever.  The  g-eneral  assembly  shall, 
whenever  the  public  school  fund  will  permit  and 
the  actual  necessity  of  the  same  may  require,  aid 
and  maintain  the  State  Uni\-ersity  now  established, 
with  its  present  departments,  namely,  a  college  of 
languages  and  sciences,  with  professional  schools  in 
agriculture,  in  teaching,  in  laws,  in  medicine,  and 
in  mining." 

To  the  academic  department,  opened  in  1841, 
have  since  been  added  other  departments,  as  fol- 
lows:  Normal,  1867;  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  and  School  of  Mines  and  Metal- 
lurgy (the  latter  at  Rolla),  1870;  Law,  1872;  Med- 
ical, 1873;  Engineering,  1877;  Graduate  School, 
1896.  The  early  life  of  the  State  University,  up  to 
1867,  Avas  one  of  labor  and  struggle.  Not  until  1867 
did  the  State  give  direct  financial  aid  for  teaching 
purposes,  and  then  only  $10,000. 

In  1818.  by  congressional  enactment,  one  tow^i- 
ship  of  land  belonging  to  the  United  States,  to  be 
''located  on  the  waters  of  tlie  Missouri,"  was 
granted  for  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and 
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in  1820  another  township  was  added  for  the  same 
purpose.  By  a  subsequent  act  of  Congress  in  1827 
these  lands  were  confirmed  to  Missouri,  ''for  the 
purposes  of  a  seminary  or  seminaries  of  learning." 
Again,  in  1830,  Congress  acted  in  this  matter  and 
authorized  the  sale  of  these  lands,  the  proceeds  to 
be  invested  for  the  use  of  such  a  seminary. 

By  several  acts,  in  1830,  1831  and  1833,  the 
state  legislature  provided  for  such  sale,  which 
brought,  however,  only  $78,000,  a  sum  far  below 
the  real  value  of  these  lands.  When  the  question 
of  location  arose  in  1839,  the  citizens  of  Boone 
county  offered  $117,000  if  the  University  should  be 
placed  in  Columbia,  and  this  sum  was  collected  and 
fully  paid  in  due  time.  Out  of  this  money  was 
erected  the  first  building,  of  which  the  corner-stone 
was  laid  in  1841,  July  4. 

Civil  war,  political  strife  and  want  of  funds  made 
the  work  of  the  men  who  gave  their  lives  to  its 
interests  one  of  great  difiiculty.  In  1866,  when 
Professor  Daniel  Reed,  of  Wisconsin  University, 
was  chosen  president,  the  certain  income  was  but  a 
little  more  than  $7,000,  and  interest  in  the  Univer- 
sity was  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

Strangely  enough,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  conven- 
tion that  framed  the  constitution  of  1865  refused  to 
consider  the  institution  at  Columbia  as  the  Univer- 
sity referred  to  in  one  of  the  sections  of  that  con- 
stitution. In  the  convention  of  1875,  however,  this 
recognition  was  fully  granted.     In   1867  the  legis- 
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lature  voted  the  sum  of  $10,000,  as  already  men- 
tioned, and  also  provided  for  an  annual  grant  which 
added  upwards  of  $16,000  to  the  yearly  income.  It 
was  not  until  1872  that  tuition  in  the  University  was 
made  free  to  all  students  whose  homes  were  in  the 
state. 

The  names  of  Lathrop,  the  first  president ;  of 
Rollins,  always  its  friend ;  Read  and  Laws  of  later 
years  among  many  others,  call  to  mind  great  sacri- 
fice and  unstinted  effort  to  overcome  great  difii- 
culties.  The  period  of  comparatively  rapid  progress 
and  development  began  with  the  early  years  of  the 
administration  of  Dr.  Richard  H.  Jesse,  elected 
president  in  1891,  who  retired  in  1907.  These  six- 
teen years  have  been  full  of  productive  activity  and 
has  been  especially  marked  by  an  awakened  interest 
in  the  University  throughout  the  state,  which  has 
had  as  its  fruit  substantial  appropriations  from  the 
state  treasury.  After  the  loss  of  the  main  building 
by  fire  in  1892,  the  legislature  gave  for  new  build- 
ings upwards  of  $235,000,  and  again  in  1893,  $279,- 
000.  Later  appropriations  have  been  more  generous 
still,  for  since  1893  upwards  of  $1,500,000  have 
come  to  the  University  from  the  state  treasury.  The 
departments  now  organized  are  as  follows :  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Teachers'  College,  School  of 
Agriculture,  Law,  Medicine,  Engineering,  Journal- 
ism, Graduate  School. 

The  chief  feeders  of  the  University  are  the  high 
schools  thnmo-liout  tlie  state,  upon  which    the    in- 
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fiuence  of  the  University  has  heen  great  and  ele- 
vating. When  Dr.  Jesse  assumed  the  duties  of  the 
presidency  only  three  or  four  high  schools  outside 
of  the  large  cities  were  able  to  fit  their  pupils  for 
entrance  to  the  freshman  class,  even  with  the  then 
low  standard  of  admission.  Now  there  are  nearly 
150  such  schools  with  a  four  years'  course  articu- 
lated with  the  State  University  and  meeting  require- 
ments far  in  advance  of  those  of  fifteen  years  ago. 
Much  of  this  great  advance  and  interest  in  public 
education  must  be  charged  to  the  indefatigable 
labors  of  President  Jesse,  together  with  the  corps 
of  able  men  whom  he  has  gathered  at  Columbia. 
The  University  of  Missouri  ''with  its  student  body" 
numbers  more  than  2000,  and  its  able  faculty  takes 
rank  by  the  side  of  the  other  like  institutions  in  this 
western  country.  Missouri  may  well  be  proud  of  its 
Universitv,  the  child  of  the  State. 


VVilliaiii  JcivcU  College,  located  in  Liberty,  Clay 
County,  received  its  charter  in  February,  1849.  Its 
name  came  from  Dr.  William  Jewell,  wdio  was  fore- 
most in  promoting  its  establishment.  This  college 
was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination, as  one  of  the  means  "to  promote  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel ;"  primarily,  therefore,  for 
the  education  of  those  intending  to  enter  the  min- 
istry of  the  Baptist  Church  ;  but  also  for  the  higher 
education  of  young  men  in  general. 

Dr.  Jewell  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  but  was  a 
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practicing-  physician  in  Columbia  for  many  years. 
Knowing-  that  the  "Baptist  Central  Society  of  Mis- 
souri," in  which  he  was  deeply  interested,  w^as 
anxious  to  found  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  Dr.  Jewell,  in  1843, 
offered  the  association  $10,000  in  lands  as  a  be- 
einnino-  of  an  endowment.  A  condition  which  he 
imposed  that  a  certain  additional  sum  should  be 
raised  could  not  then  be  met,  and  the  matter  rested 
thus  until  1849,  when  a  charter  was  obtained  from 
the  state  legislature  and  trustees  for  the  proposed 
college  were  appointed. 

Dr.  Jewell  then  renewed  his  previous  offer,  and 
this  sum  of  $10,000,  together  with  a  stock  subscrip- 
tion of  upwards  of  $40,000  and  a  subscription  of 
$7,000  from  citizens  of  Clay  County,  to  be  used 
only  for  building  purposes,  made  up  the  sum  of 
nearly  $60,000.  A  lively  contest  foUow'ed  for  the 
honor  of  the  site  of  the  new  college,  wdiich  was 
finally  established  at  Liberty,  Clay  County,  and 
in  honor  of  the  real  founder  it  was  named  Williain 
Jezvell  College.  As  has  been  the  case  with  most  new 
colleges  in  this  western  country  a  preparatory  or 
secondary  school  was  attached  to  the  college  and  in 
the  annual  catalogue  for  the  year  1853-54  the  num- 
ber enrolled  is  given  as  one  hundred  and  sixty,  of 
wdiich  number  one  hundred  and  ten  were  in  the 
preparatory  department. 

At  the  end  of  the  college  year  in  June,  1855,  it 
was  found  necessarv  to  close  the  collesre  for  w^ant 
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of  funds.  It  was  found  that  the  original  endow- 
ment had  shrunk  to  about  $25,000,  and  there  was 
a  debt  of  about  $10,000.  For  two  years  the  college 
work  was  suspended.  At  last  such  pledges  of 
financial  aid  were  made  as  satisfied  the  trustees  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  reopen  the  college,  and  this  was 
done  in  September,  1857,  which  year  has  been  taken 
as  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  permanent  life,  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  which  was  celebrated  in  Oc- 
tober, 1907.  Again  during  the  Civil  War  it  was 
necessary  to  suspend  all  college  work  from  August, 
1861,  until  September,  1868.  In  1861  the  college 
building  was  used  as  a  hospital  for  wounded  soldiers, 
and  in  August,  1862,  as  quarters  for  Federal  troops. 
This  long  period  of  inactivity,  from  1861  to  1868, 
was  greatly  deplored,  but  was  unavoidable.  Then 
came  a  renewed  struggle  for  continual  life.  Under 
the  vigorous  administration  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Rambout,  who  was  chosen  president  in  1868,  the 
endowment  funds  were  largely  increased,  and  ex- 
tensive additions  were  made  to  library  and  labora- 
tories. A  theological  school  was  organized  and 
$40,000  out  of  $200,000  received  for  endowment 
were  set  apart  for  its  benefit. 

From  this  time  on  steady  progress  marks  the 
history  of  William  Jewell  College.  In  1891  an 
effort  was  made  to  increase  still  further  the  endow- 
ment, and  $40,000  were  added  to  previous  amounts, 
making  at  that  time  a  total  productive  endowment 
of  about  $220,000,  which  has  been  substantially  in- 
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creased  since  then.  For  all  its  endowment  funds 
-  William  Jewell  has  always  had  to  depend  upon  in- 
dividual loyal  friends,  securing  little  direct  aid  from 
the  Baptist  denomination  as  a  body.  We  have  seen 
that,  like  other  institutions  of  learning  in  Missouri, 
it  has  had  its  years  of  trial  and  struggle,  especially 
during  the  trying  years  of  the  Civil  War  and  years 
afterwards.  But  like  these  others,  too,  the  past 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  have  been  years  of  edu- 
cational and  material  advance.  Not  only  have  its 
funds  grown  and  buildings  been  added  until  in  1900 
the  one  hall  of  1853  had  grown  to  ten  fine  buildings 
crowning  the  College  Hill,  but  its  student  body  of 
college  grade  has  grown  from  fifty  to  two  hundred 
and  the  Faculty  numbers  twenty  professors  and  a 
larg-e  corps  of  instructors. 

Without  in  any  degree  lessening  the  credit  due 
those  who  founded  and  then  stood  by  the  college 
during  its  periods  of  stress  and  storm,  it  may  be 
said  with  truth  that  much  of  its  recent  rapid  and 
satisfactory  progress  is  due  to  the  ability  and  de- 
votion of  the  present  head  of  the  college,  President 
John  Priest  Greene,  whose  term  of  office  is  almost 
synchronous  with  that  of  Dr.  Jesse  of  the  State 
University.  The  standard  of  admission  has  been 
raised  to  meet  new  demands,  and  its  degrees  are 
respected  in  all  educational  circles. 


Westuiinsfcr  College  is  another  institution  which 
owes  its  foundation  to  religious  and  denominational 
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zeal.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Potosi,  October  16,  1851,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted : 

''Whereas,  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  wants 
of  the  church  imperiously  demand  that  there  should 
be  established  at  some  eligible  point  within  our 
bounds  a  literary  institution  of  high  order,  to  be  in 
the  interests  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  subject  to 
its  control  and  favored  with  its  patronage  and 
supervision ;  and. 

Whereas,  the  indications  of  Providence  suggest 
that  the  time  has  come  to  set  about  the  work; 
therefore, 

(1)  Resolved,  That  we  rise  up  and  build. 

(2)  Resolved.  That  the  following  committee 
(names  to  be  supplied)  be,  and  they  are  hereby  ap- 
pointed commissioners,  and  empowered  to  select  and 
recommend  a  suitable  site  or  sites,  and  report  to 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Synod." 

When  the  Synod  met  at  Fulton  in  October,  1852, 
that  town  was  selected  as  the  site  for  the  college, 
after  pledges  had  been  given  of  substantial  financial 
support  in  more  than  $20,000  in  cash,  $20,000  in 
scholarships,  and  eighteen  acres  of  land,  including  a 
college  building  already  there.  The  name  West- 
minster given  to  a  college  supported  by  those  of  the 
Calvinistic  faith  needs  no  explanation.  The  charter 
was  granted  February  23,  1853,  and  the  work  of 
the  college  began  on  the  first  Monday  in  May  of 
that  vear. 
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In  the  first  catalogue  issued  for  the  year  1853-54 
we  find  the  names  of  three  professors :  Wilham  Van 
Doren,  S.  S.  Laws,  Thunias  D.  Baird;  one  tutor, 
James  G.  Smith,  and  114  students.  The  first  com- 
mencement was  held  in  June,  1855,  when  one  de- 
o-ree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred.  The  next  October 
Professor  Laws  accepted  the  office  of  president  and 
entered  at  once  upon  its  duties,  and  under  his  guid- 
ance the  college  entered  upon  a  prosperous  and  use- 
ful career. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  work  of  Westminster 
went  on  as  well  as  it  could  in  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  times.  During  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed there  were  many  strong  men  who  did  much 
for  the  college.  Among  them  were  Dr.  John  Mont- 
gomery, Mr.  John  H.  Scott,  Dr.  N.  L.  Rice,  chosen 
president  in  1868;  his  son.  Professor  J.  J.  Rice,  still 
a  member  of  the  Faculty:  Rev.  W^m.  H.  Marquess, 
Dr.  E.  C.  Gordon,  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Dobyns  and  Rev. 
David  R.  Kerr,  elected  president  in  1904.  These, 
however,  are  only  a  few  of  its  earnest  and  faithful 
friends.  Always  doing-  good  work,  its  period  of 
greater  life  and  expansion  begins  with  the  year 
1892,  when  the  endowment  was  increased  to 
$200,000. 

Added  gifts  have  made  possible  additional  build- 
ings. In  the  meantime  the  curriculum  has  been 
adapted  to  modern  educational  demands,  the  Faculty 
has  been  strengthened  and  the  student  body  has 
grown   in   a  healthy   fashion.      Westminster  stands 
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as  a  good  representative  of  the  so-called  small  col- 
lege, with  high  aims  and  serious  purpose.  Its 
standard  is  excellent  and  its  alumni  justify  its  claims 
as  a  place  where  mental  power  may  be  developed. 

The  present  head,  Rev.  Dr.  David  R.  Kerr,  was 
elected  president  in  1904.  He  is  a  man  of  wide  ex- 
perience in  educational  affairs  and  well  qualified 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  founders  of  the 
college. 

The  total  property  and  equipment  of  Westminster 
is  now  valued  at  $152,121  ;  add  to  this  endowment 
funds,  $203,858,  and  we  have  a  grand  total  of 
$355,979. 


Central  College,  in  Fayette,  Howard  County, 
got  its  charter  from  the  legislature  in  1855,  but  was 
not  really  organized  until  1857.  The  semi-centen- 
nial of  this  beginning  was  celebrated  in  October, 
1907.  The  college  is  under  the  control  of  a  body 
of  curators  appointed  by  the  three  conferences  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Missouri.  While 
it  does  not  seek  especially  to  teach  any  system  of 
theology,  it  does  endeaA'or  to  train  its  students  "re- 
ligiously as  well  as  intellectually  during  their  col- 
lege course.'' 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  bulletin  of 
the  college  makes  clear  its  attitude  in  this  matter : 

"We  recognize  the  religious  element  as  necessary 
to  true  education  *  *  *.  "The  Church  is  obliged 
by  every  consideration  to  do  something  more  than 
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merely  to  educate  her  children.  And  the  parents  or 
guardians  are  under  corresponding  obligation  to 
secure  this  element  of  instruction  and  influence  for 
those  under  their  care." 

The  college,  too,  has  had  its  difficulties,  out  of 
which  it  has  been  delivered  by  great  effort  and  by 
the  help  of  loyal  and  generous  friends.    . 

The  beginning  was  indeed  a  day  of  small  things, 
for  in  1857  the  Board  of  Trustees  concluded  that 
two  professors  and  a  principal  of  the  preparatory 
department  would  meet  the  demands  of  the  college 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  two  professors  then 
chosen  were  Rev.  Carr  Waller  Pritchett,  afterward 
the  founder  of  Pritchett  Institute,  now  Pritchett 
College,  in  Glasgow,  Howard  County,  and  Rev. 
Nathan  Scarritt,  of  Kansas  Territory.  The  former 
is  still  living  at  an  advanced  age  in  honorable  retire- 
ment. 'My.  Eli  Oft'utt  was  given  charge  of  the  pre- 
paratory department,  and  afterwards  served  for 
about  twenty  years  as  teacher  of  mathematics  in 
Smith  Academy,  St.  Louis,  a  preparatory  school 
controlled  by  Washington  University.  Between 
June,  1861,  and  June,  1867,  occurred  an  inter- 
regnum caused  l)y  the  Civil  War.  But  when  tlie 
war  was  really  over,  a  new  board,  appointed  in 
September,  1867,  undertook  with  vigor  the  restora- 
tion of  the  college,  the  removal  of  the  old  debt  and 
the  securing  of  an  endowment  adequate  to  its  needs. 

As  a  leader.  Rev.  William  A.  Smith,  then  pastor 
of  Centenary  Church.  St.  Louis,  was  chosen  presi- 
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dent,  and  his  election  was  enthusiastically  received. 
Failing  health,  however,  made  it  impossible  to 
realize  the  hopes  which  Dr.  Smith's  election  had 
raised. 

Many  years  that  followed  were  years  of  struggle 
and  discouragement.  Under  several  presidents, 
however,  among  them  Rev.  John  C.  Wills,  Rev. 
Eugene  R.  Hendrix,  now  a  Bishop,  forward  steps 
were  taken.  Within  three  years  after  the  latter 
had  assumed  the  duties  of  president,  the  debts  had 
all  been  paid,  the  endowment  fund  had  grown  to 
more  than  $60,000,  and  a  boarding  hall  had  been 
erected.  In  November,  1881,  Mr.  Robert  A. 
Barnes,  of  St.  Louis,  gave  $25,000  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  next 
year  $20,000  more  in  honor  of  his  mother  to  endow 
a  chair  of  English. 

Recent  years  have  borne  much  fruit,  and  seven 
buildings  now  accommodate  the  various  depart- 
ments. It  is  hoped  that  the  endowment  will  soon 
amount  to  half  a  million  dollars.  Its  faculty  has 
been  strengthened,  its  numbers  are  increasing  and 
its  work  is  of  a  hio'h  order.  Under  the  administra- 
tion  of  Rev.  Dr.  Webb,  recently  inaugurated  as 
president,  greater  advance  is  confidently  expected. 
It  now  occupies  an  important  place  among  the 
worthy  institutions  that  do  not  aim  to  become  uni- 
versities, but  prefer  to  use  all  their  means  to  de- 
velop strong  centers  of  educational  life. 
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Dritry  College,  Springfield,  was  founded  in  1873 
by  Congregationalists  to  build  and  maintain  a 
Christian  college  of  high  scholastic  standard.  Until 
1907  its  government  was  controlled  by  that  religious 
denomination.  In  that  year,  however,  its  charter 
was  so  amended  as  to  take  it  out  of  the  list  of  sec- 
tarian colleges.  Its  name  came  from  ^Ir.  S.  F. 
Drurv  of  01i^'et.  ]\Iichig:an,  who  o-ave  to  the  col- 
lege  $25,000.  and  desired  the  name  to  be  given  in 
memory  of  his  son,  Albert  Fletcher  Drury,  who 
died  in  1863. 

Springfield  was  selected  as  the  place  after  a  good 
deal  of  discussion,  after  that  city  had  pledged  the 
sum  of  $58,000  towards  the  work.  Rev.  James  H. 
Harwocxl  and  Rew  X.  J.  Morrison,  who  had  just 
withdrawn  from  the  presidency  of  Olivet  College 
performed  great  and  valuable  service  in  these  be- 
ginning days  and  Dr.  ^Morrison  was  soon  made 
president,  and  by  his  zealous  efforts  to  raise  funds 
the  college  had  pledges  for  more  than  $100,000  at 
the  time  of  its  organization. 

An  extract  from  the  articles  of  association  will 
show  the  purposes  of  this  college  in  the  south- 
west : 

''Our  aim  in  establishing  the  said  Drury  Col- 
lege is  to  afford  to  youth  of  both  sexes  ample  facili- 
ties for  instruction  and  discipline  in  those  arts  and 
sciences,  a  knowledge  of  which  constitutes  what 
is  commonly  known  as  a  'liberal  education,'  bv  al- 
ways maintaining  in  said  college  as  comprehensive 
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a  course  of  study  and  as  high  a  standard  of  in- 
struction and  scholarship  as  prevail  in  other  Ameri- 
can colleges  of  the  hrst  rank,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  train  youth  in  the  high  morality  and  culture  of 
the  Christian  religion."  It  is  due  to  the  college  to 
say  that  this  promise  has  been  well  fulfilled. 

The  beginnings  were,  of  course,  very  small.  The 
first  faculty  numbered  three,  including  President 
Morrison.  The  first  enroUment  showed  thirty-nine 
names  of  students.  A  preparatory  school  was  at 
once  established,  and  two  things  were  determined 
upon  at  once :  that  for  some  time  to  come  much 
work  should  be  done  in  fitting  students  for  entrance 
to  the  college,  and  furthermore  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  develop  the  college  into  a  uni- 
versity. 

Another  wise  step  was  taken  some  years  later, 
that  of  separating  entirely  the  college  and  the  pre- 
paratory school,  or  the  academy,  and  that  the  two 
faculties  should  be  composed  of  entirely  different 
persons. 

From  the  first  numbers  were  not  the  first  thing. 
To  make  the  standard  of  scholarship  high  was  the 
thino-.  Xumbers  could  then  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  number,  therefore,  of  those  following  the  col- 
lege course  for  the  A.  B.  degree  has  never  been 
large,  but  the  standard  has  not  been  lowered ;  it 
has  rather  been  strengthened  as  years  have  passed. 
Nevertheless,  the  increase  in  numbers,  if  not  great, 
has  been  healthy  and  gratifying. 
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During  its  first  year  there  were  only  twenty- 
three  college  students.  In  1906  one  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  were  enrolled.  The  preparatory  school 
in  1873  liad  ninety-two  pupils,  in  1906  the  number 
had  been  increased  by  just  one  hundred.  In  the 
department  of  music  the  earlier  list  shows  eight 
students ;  the  later  one  hundred  and  forty. 

Altogether  Drur}'  College  is  influencing  four 
hundred  and  sixty-one  young  people.  Its  influence 
in  that  part  of  Missouri  where  it  is  located  is  of 
great  value,  and  it  is  doing  a  vast  deal  for  the  mental 
and  moral  welfare  of  the  Southwest.  It  has  re- 
cently called  to  the  presidency  Rev.  Dr.  George,  a 
man  of  wide  experience  in  educational  affairs,  and 
the  development  of  its  later  years  will  continue  in 
a  larger  and  more  conspicuous  fashion. 

All  of  the  institutions  mentioned  thus  far,  with 
the  exception  of  the  State  University,  are  of  the 
type  commonly  called  ^'denominational  colleges," 
established  for  educational  work  of  high  order, 
but  more  or  less  closely  associated  with  the  religious 
work  of  their  respective  bodies. 


Washingfou  University^  St.  Louis,  like  the  State 
University,  is  non-sectarian,  but  unlike  the  former 
it  has  no  connection  with  the  state.  These  features 
are  made  by  its  charter,  granted  in  1853,  binding 
upon  the  university  corporation  and  faculties. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  in  the  year  1853,  at 
the  instance  of  Wayman  Crow,  Esq.,  a  member  of 
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the  state  senate,  the  legislature  of  Missouri  granted 
a  charter  to  an  educational  institution  to  be  located 
in  the  City  of  St.  Louis  and  to  bear  the  name  of 
Eliot  Institute,  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  William  G. 
Eliot,  of  that  city. 

This  charter  was  a  most  liberal  one.  By  its 
terms  all  property  which  the  Institute  might  at  any 
time  hold  w^as  to  be  forever  exempt  from  taxation. 
The  charter  was  to  be  perpetual,  and  no  limitations 
of  any  sort  were  imposed  excepting  those  which 
forbade  any  sectarian  or  partisan  instruction. 

It  was  determined  from  the  very  start  that  the 
new  institution  should  be  free  from  any  sectarian 
or  party  spirit. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Directors  named  in  the 
charter  of  incorporation  was  held  on  the  22d  day 
of  February,  1854.  In  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot  the  name  of  the  Institute  was 
changed.  It  had  happened  that  the  charter  was 
granted  on  the  22d  of  February,  the  birthday  of 
George  Washington;  the  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  for  organization  had  come  upon  this  same 
anniversary.  So  the  change  was  made  from  Eliot 
to  Washington  Institute,  which  in  1857  became 
Washington  University,  as  the  breadth  of  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  these  friends  of  education  sought 
to  build  became  more  apparent. 

At  the  meeting  for  organization  February  22, 
1854,  the  following  were  chosen  officers  of  the 
board :       William    G.     Eliot,    president ;    Wayman 
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Crow,  vice-president:  Seth  A.  Ranlett,  secretary; 
John  Cavender,  treasurer.  Six  years  later  ]Mr. 
Cavender  resigned  and  ]\Ir.  Ranlett  was  both  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  from  that  time  until  his  death 
in  1881. 

At  this  meeting,  too,  came  the  first  contribu- 
tions in  land  and  money  to  the  endowment  of  the 
new  institution,  amounting  in  all  to  $80,000.  The 
first  building  of  the  university,  the  south  wing,  of 
the  recent  structure  on  the  corner  of  Washington 
avenue  and  Seventeenth  street,  had  not  then  been 
commenced. 

The  formal  inauguration  took  place  on  the  23d 
of  April,  1857.  The  leading  feature  of  the  day's 
exercises  was  an  oration  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Ev- 
erett, formerl}-  American  minister  to  Great  Britain, 
upon  academic  education,  delivered  in  ^Mercantile 
Library  Hall  to  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  this  event  was  cele- 
brated in  Jnne,  1907,  when  by  a  fortunate  coin- 
cidence, the  chief  speaker  was  the  Rt.  Hon.  James 
Bryce.  Ambassador  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
United  States. 

Soon  after  the  formal  inauguration  of  the  uni- 
versity in  1857,  the  college  was  organized,  and  the 
first  college  class  was  graduated  in  1862.  A  por- 
tion of  the  main  Ijuilding  on  W'ashington  avenue 
and  Seventeeth  street,  of  which  the  academy  build- 
ing formed  the  south  wing,  was  erected  in  1858  and 
used  for  college  classes.     By  the  plan  of  organiza- 
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tion  of  the  university  all  internal  affairs  in  all  de- 
partments were  to  be  under  the  general  supervision 
of  a  chancellor,  the  devising  ways  and  means  and  the 
care  of  the  finances  being  in  the  hands  of  the  presi- 
dent and  board  of  directors. 

The  first  college  degrees  were  granted  in  1862. 
The  Law  School  was  organized  in  1867;  the  Poly- 
technic School,  now  known  as  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering and  Architecture,  in  1870;  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  in  1879;  the  School  of  Botany,  in  1885. 
The  St.  Louis  Medical  College,  founded  in  1842, 
was  admitted  as  a  department  of  the  University  in 
1891,  and  the  Missouri  Dental  College,  in  1892. 
Li  1899  the  Missouri  Medical  College,  which  was 
founded  in  1840,  was  united  with  the  St.  Louis 
Medical  College  to  form  the  Medical  Department 
of  Washington  University. 

Three  secondary  schools  are  also  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  corporation  :  Smith  Academy,  for  boys, 
where  the  first  school  was  taught  under  the  charter 
in  1854:  Mary  Listitute,  established  in  1859,  and 
the  Manual  Training  School,  for  boys,  in  1880. 

Such  is.  very  briefly  stated,  the  history  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  several  schools  which  have 
been  organized  under  the  broad  and  liberal  charter 
of  Washington  University.  Of  those  departments 
which  may  properly  be  called  secondary  or  fitting 
schools  the  scope  of  this  paper  does  not  allow  any 
extended  mention.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Smith 
Academy  offers  courses  of  study  and  such  thorough- 
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ness  of  instruction  as  enable  its  pupils  to  fit  success- 
fully for  any  American  college  or  polytechnic 
school ;  that  the  ^Manual  Training  School  is  able  to 
train  its  boys  to  a  good  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
tools  and  to  fit  tlieni  for  the  Polytechnic  School 
of  the  university,  and  by  its  somewhat  novel  fea- 
tures to  commend  itself  as  an  important  addition 
to  the  variety  of  instruction  now  at  the  command  of 
the  boy  who  is  willing  to  work :  and  that  Mary  In- 
stitute affords  opportunities  unequaled  in  the  West 
for  general  culture  and  for  preparation  for  college, 
if  such  a  course  is  desired. 

The  principal  or  director  of  each  of  these  schools 
is  held  responsible  for  its  success  and  is  given  the 
authority  and  independence  which  should  always 
go  with  such  responsibility.  Behind  them  all  is  the 
support  of  the  university,  moral  and  financial.  The 
connection  is  close  enough  to  be  of  service;  the  in- 
dependence sufficient  to  give  room  for  individual 
energ}'  and  activity. 


Organizatioji  of  the  University. 
The  general  interests  of  the  university  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Thev  find  the 
necessary  means  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
various  departments,  determine  all  questions  con- 
cerning the  disposition  and  management  of  the  gen- 
eral funds  and  endowments,  fix  rates  of  tuition  and 
salaries,  and  confirm  or  reject  all  nominations  to 
fill  vacancies  in  the  various  faculties  or  corps  of 
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instructors.  The  president  of  the  board  is  the  head 
of  the  university  in  matters  of  finance  and  business. 
The  board  fills  its  own  vacancies.  The  chancellor, 
elected  by  the  board  of  directors,  is  the  educational 
head  of  the  institution.  The  greater  part  of  his 
time  is  given  to  the  interests  of  the  undergraduate 
department,  but  he  is  ex-officio  the  head  of  every 
department. 

The  College  and  the  School  of  Engineering  and 
Architecture,  which  together  make  up  the  under- 
graduate department,  have  each  a  dean  as  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer,  next  to  the  chancellor,  as  also  have 
the  professional  schools.  The  school  of  botany 
and  the  school  of  fine  arts  are  managed  by  direct- 
ors. 

The  past  fifteen  years  have  seen  rapid  and  sub- 
stantial developments  in  all  departments  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  secondary  schools  have  entered  new 
buildings  well  situated  for  their  purpose.  The  pro- 
fessional schools  have  also  secured  and  occupied 
new  down-town  quarters.  In  1894  a  tract  of  land 
was  purchased  just  outside  the  city  limits,  northwest 
of  Forest  Park,  of  which  the  university  now  owns 
115  acres.  Upon  this  site  thirteen  buildings  have  been 
erected  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  The  endowment  has  been  increased  by 
generous  gifts  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  which 
also  has  made  possible  the  new  site  and  buildings, 
so  that  it  now  amounts  to  nearly  six  million  dollars. 
The  faculties  in  all  departments  have  been  strength- 
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ened  and  the  student  body  has  increased  in  numbers. 

The  leading  men  in  this  advance  movement  of  the 
university  deserve  at  least  the  mention  of  their 
names.  Robert  S.  Brookings,  now  president  of  the 
corporation  and  Samuel  Cupples,  have  given  edu- 
cational buildings  and  money,  and  also  the  great 
business  center  with  a  dozen  or  more  large  ware- 
houses, called  Cupples  Station,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Avholesale  district  of  St.  Louis.  \\\  K.  Bixby,  now 
vice-president  of  the  corporation,  has  been  a  gen- 
erous giver  and  is  especially  interested  in  the  School 
and  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  It  is,  indeed,  almost 
invidious  to  single  out  names  when  so  many  have 
lent  their  aid.  Women  have  erected  on  the  campus 
memorials  to  meml^ers  of  their  families  and  in  the 
list  of  endow^ment  givers  and  those  who  made  the 
purchase  of  the  new  site  possible  are  scores  of 
names  of  the  best  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  both 
men  and  women. 

In  common,  therefore,  with  all  the  institutions  of 
learning  already  mentioned,  Washington  University 
has  shared  in  the  beneficent  results  of  the  great  de- 
velopment in  our  state  in  everything  that  makes  for 
real  advance  in  better  living  and  higher  purpose. 


The  institutions  of  higher  education  which  have 
been  mentioned  are  here  presented  as  types 
or  representatives  of  the  best  in  Missouri,  not  as 
the  only  institutions  worthy  of  study.  Thev  rep- 
resent a  variety  of  forces  all  working,  after  all,  to 
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the  same  end — the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  youth  of  Missouri.  All  of  them  are 
seeking-  to  connect  themselves  closely  with  the  sec- 
ondary and  elementary  schools  and  thus  in  varied 
v^^ays  are  united  in  a  systematic  endeavor.  Every 
year  sees  grow^th  in  numhers,  in  means,  in  high 
and  noble  purpose.  The  record  of  the  last  quarter 
of  century  is  one  of  which  the  State  of  Missouri 
may  be  proud. 

In  1893  was  organized  the  Missouri  College 
Union,  which  has  been  of  great  service  in  helping 
the  progress  and  development  of  higher  education 
in  Missouri.  Its  importance  is  such,  indeed,  that 
it  deserves  special  mention  here. 

The  purpose  of  this  union  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities has  been  well  set  forth  in  a  report  recently 
made  by  the  secretary.  Professor  T.  Berry  Smith  of 
Central  College,  extracts  from  which  follow : 

"On  January  9,  1893,  a  circular  letter  was  sent 
by  the  joint  action  of  President  R.  H.  Jesse  and 
Chancellor  W.  S.  Chaplin  to  the  subjoined  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  in  Missouri,  viz:  Cen- 
tral College,  Westminster  College,  William  Jewell 
College,  Drury  College,  Missouri  Valley  College, 
Washington  University  and  Missouri  State  Uni- 
versity, suggesting  a  meeting  at  some  suitable  place 
about  the  first  of  April  proximo,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  an  organization  in  the  interests  of 
higher    education.      The    several    institutions    men- 
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tioned  took  favorable  action,  and  the  first  meeting 
was  called  to  order  at  Sicher's  Hotel,  Sedalia.  ^lis- 
souri.  at  8  p.  m.  on  April  7.  1893.  There  were  pres- 
ent President  Hammond,  President  Black,  President 
Greene,  Professor  Richardson,  Chancellor  \\'.  S. 
Chaplin,  and  President  R.  H.  Jesse.  President  Gor- 
don, unable  to  cross  the  river  at  Jefferson  City, 
wired  his  regrets.  Chancellor  Chaplin  was  chosen 
president  and  President  Jesse,  secretary.  A  short 
constitution  suggested  in  ]^art  by  that  of  the  Xew 
England  Union  of  College  Presidents,  was  adopted. 
This  constitution  was  revised  at  the  meeting  held 
at  Fayette,  October  24.  1895.  and  was  then  printed 
for  distribution.  It  contained  nine  articles  which  are 
here  summarized  : 

1.  Xame :  The  Missouri  College  Union.  2. 
Objects :  To  raise  the  standard  of  higher  education, 
to  loring  about  closer  union  between  the  colleges 
and  to  foster  an  acquaintance  between  their  facul- 
ties. 3.  Membership:  Those  of  institutions  al- 
readv  mentioned  and  such  other  colles^es  as  mav 
hereafter  become  members.  4.  Representation : 
Two  from  each  member  of  the  Union,  the  presi- 
dent or  his  representative  and  one  member  of  the 
faculty.  5.  Officers  :  A  president,  who  shall  be  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  institution  at  which  the 
meeting  is  held :  a  secretary-treasurer  chosen  bi- 
ennially, and  an  executive  committee  consisting  of 
the  president  in  office,  his  predecessor  and  the  sec- 
retary.     6.      Meetings :     The   annual   meeting  held 
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m  October  to  November  in  succession  at  the  several 
institutions  in  the  order  of  their  founding,  and  a 
second  at  the  cah  of  the  executive  committee.  7. 
Admission :  Each  institution  shah  have  one  vote, 
and  two-thirds  in  the  affirmative  shall  be  required 
to  admit  a  new  member  to  the  Union.  8.  Visitors : 
Where  the  Union  is  meeting,  the  faculties  of  that 
ii^stitution  may  attend  and  participate,  but  not  vote. 
9.  Changes  in  the  Constitution :  In  the  customary 
way." 

To  the  institutions  admitted  to  membership  at 
the  date  of  organization  have  been  added  since  the 
following :  St.  Louis  University,  Tarkio  College, 
Park  College.  Thus  ten  institutions  which  stand 
for  the  best  interests  of  higher  education  are  joined 
for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  constitution. 
Much  service  has  already  been  rendered  by  the 
union.  None,  however,  of  more  value  than  that 
found  in  the  report  of  a  committee  on  classifica- 
tion of  colleges  rendered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Union 
in  1896,  a  portion  of  which  is  reproduced  here: 

"To  be  classed  as  a  college  at  all,  an  institution 
of  learnino;  should  meet  fullv  these  conditions : 

First,  It  should  require  from  every  student,  for 
a  degree,  four  years  of  academic  study,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  fourteen  hours  per  week. 

Second,  It  should  have  a  faculty  of  at  least  six 
teachers,  each  giving  his  entire  working  time  to  in- 
struction in  the  institution,  at  least  nine  hours  a 
week  of  which  time  should  be  devoted  to  college 
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instruction  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects : 
English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  history 
and  mythology,  political  economy,  philosophy, 
mathematics,    physics,    chemistry   and   biology. 

Third,  It  should  teach  science  by  the  laboratory 
method  and  should  have  laboratories  well  equipped 
for  individual  student  work  in  at  least  physics, 
chemistry  and  biology. 

Fourth,  Recognizing  the  impossibility  of  conduct- 
ing- a  colles^e  on  tuition  fees  alone,  we  believe  tliat 
no  institution  should  be  recognized  as  a  college  that 
has  not  adequate  grounds,  buildings  and  equipment, 
and  an  income-producing  endowment  of  at  least 
$100,000. 

Fifth,  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  academy  should 
be  separated  from  the  college,  and,  wliile  it  is  not 
at  present  possible  to  accomplish  this  in  all  cases, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  colleges 
should  work  toward  such  separation." 

From  what  has  been  said  the  fact  is  clear  that  the 
past  fifteen  years  have  been  years  of  great  progress 
in  all  that  which  is  generally  classed  under  the 
head  of  higher  education.  W^e  shall  now  see  how 
this  has  been  joined  witli  equally  satisfactory  pro- 
gress in  public  or  common  school  education. 
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SECONDARY    AND    ELEMENTARY 

EDUCATION 


In  this  term  is  included  that  offered  l)y  pubhc 
high  schools,  privately  endowed  academies,  semi- 
naries and  schools  of  any  name  ranking  with  public 
high  schools,  together  with  that  given  in  city  and 
rural  schools  of  grammar  and  primary  grade. 

The  first  constitution  of  Missouri  made  provision 
for  free  schools  throughout  the  state,  but  not  until 
1839  were  the  essential  features  of  the  present  pub- 
lic school  system  put  into  actual  practice.  Thirty- 
five  years  later,  although  much  attention  had  been 
given  to  this  vital  matter,  much  lack  of  system  pre- 
vailed and  for  many  years  the  efforts  of  friends 
of  public  education  were  necessarily  directed  to- 
wards what  may  be  termed  perfecting  the  plan  of 
organization.  Since  1875  these  efforts  have  been 
continuous  and  of  late  highly  successful. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  former  State  Superinten- 
dent Carrington  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
since  1875  four  distinct  educational  periods  of  about 
eight  years  each  are  to  be  noted.  The  first  was  one 
of  material  organization  and  was  marked  singu- 
larly enough  it  may  seem  to  some  of  us,  by  consid- 
erable doubt  as  to  the  desirableness  of  public  edu- 
cation. The  result  of  this  discussion,  however,  was 
a  firmer  establishment  of  the  organization. 
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The  second  period  was  one  of  cultivation  of  the 
needs  of  the  elementary  schools  and  of  earnest 
effort  for  recognition  of  secondary  and  higher  pub- 
lic education. 

The  third  was  especially  marked  by  a  growth  of 
interest  in  the  State  University  and  in  normal 
schools  for  the  training  of  teachers.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  period  that  the  college  union  began  to  ex- 
ercise an  important  influence  in  educational  work. 

During  the  fourth  and  last  period  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  unity  in  all  educa- 
tion. This  has  been  recognized  to  an  encouraging 
degree  and  to  a  large  extent  has  been  realized. 

The  growth  of  the  state  in  population  and  wealth 
has  brought  about  a  natural  increase  in  the  numbers 
attending  the  public  schools  of  all  grades,  and  this 
combined  w^ith  the  increasing  interest  in  education 
throughout  the  state  made  the  ratio  of  this  increase 
even  greater  than  the  increase  of  population,  espe- 
cially in  secondary  schools  and  in  the  colleges  and 
universities.  In  1873  the  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools,  both  elementary  and 
secondary,  was  371,440;  in  1906,  755,063.  The 
number  of  teachers  in  1873,  9,676;  in  1906,  17,704. 
The  growth  of  private  schools  shows  similar  re- 
sults. Very  significant,  too,  is  the  increase  in  cost 
per  pupil.  In  1872,  per  scholar,  based  on  enroll- 
ment, $5.70;  in  1906,  $14.77.  Greater  cost  means 
greater  facilities  of  all  kinds ;  better  school  houses, 
better  teachers,  longer  school  terms,  in  short,  a  bet- 
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ter  provision  for  the  education  of  the  people. 
Twenty  years  ago.  only  a  few  high  schools  were 
ready  to  fit  pupils  for  admission  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity, where  the  requirements  were  then  small ; 
now  about  150  are  al^le  to  meet  the  greatly  ad- 
vanced demands  of  the  university,  and  as  many 
more  are  doing  good  work  of  a  lower  grade.  The 
credit  of  the  great  advance  of  the  high  schools  be- 
longs to  many  zealous  friends  of  public  education, 
but  to  none  more  truly  than  to  President  Jesse  of  the 
State  University. 

The  above  considerations  show  clearly  how  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  a  single  generation  vast  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  the  important  matter  of 
education,  elementary,  secondary  and  higher. 

Five  normal  schools  are  now  in  operation  in  Mis- 
souri, as   follow^s : 

L  First  District,  Kirksville,  John  R.  Kirk,  presi- 
dent, with  an  enrollment  of  1091  students  for  the 
year  ending  August  31st,  1907. 

2.  Second  District,  Warrensburg,  N.  J.  Haw- 
kins, president,  wdth  a  total  enrollment  in  all  de- 
partments of  1754,  and  a  faculty  of  40  teachers. 

3.  Third  District,  Cape  Girardeau,  W.  S.  Dear- 
mont,  president,  with  an  enrollment  for  the  year 
ending  June,  1907,  of  177  pupils,  and  increase  in 
four  years  of  409. 

4.  Fourth  District,  Springfield,  W.  T.  Carring- 
ton,  president,  with  an  enrollment  for  the  year  end- 
ing August  10,  1907,  of  934. 
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5.  Fifth  District,  ]\Iarvville,  Homer  M.  Cook, 
president,  with  an  enrolhnent  for  tlie  year  ending 
in  June,  1907,  of  476. 

The  two  normal  schools  last  named  are  the  crea- 
tion of  very  recent  years,  and  are  not  yet  fully  sup- 
plied witli  facilities  for  doing  their  best  work.  The 
state  has  with  liberality  met  the  demand  for  these 
new  schools,  a  demand  caused  by  the  increasing  in- 
terest in  education  of  all  grades  from  the  university 
to  the  primary  school.  The  survey  of  the  advance- 
ment of  public  education  during  the  period  begin- 
ning with  1875  is  therefore  most  gratifying  and 
full  of  encouragement  for  the  future. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS   BODIES  OF   MISSOURI 


A  complete  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Christian  churches  of  Missouri  is  here  im- 
possible. The  most  that  is  attempted  is  to  give  the 
salient  features  of  the  establishment  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  influential,  and  to  mention  briefly 
their  growth  and  present  condition  and  influence. 
To  give  many  names  is  not  possible,  nor  would  it 
be  expedient,  although  required  at  times  to  make  the 
narrative  intelligible. 

It  would  be  speaking  in  platitudes  to  say  that  the 
various  religious  bodies  have  had  a  large  share  in 
the  progress  of  Missouri  from  its  wilderness  days 
to  those  of  its  present  enlightened  prosperity.  Each 
one  has  had  its  share  in  the  work,  doing  in  its  own 
way  what  the  others  could  not  do ;  reaching  its  own 
people  and  lending  a  helping  hand  to  all.  The  ref- 
erence here  to  each  will  be  brief,  sufficient  only  to 
to  show  its  part  in  the  moral  development  of  the 
state,  and  especially,  to  indicate  after  a  statement  of 
its  beginnings,  its  present  condition  and  its  propor- 
tionate influence  upon  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  Missouri. 

For  many  years  the  Catholic  church  was  the  only 
religious  organization  known  in  the  territory  now 
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called  Missouri.  That  this  should  be  so  was  only 
natural,  as  all  the  early  settlers  came  from  France 
and  were  members  of  the  Catholic  church.  If  no  oth- 
er evidence  of  this  fact  were  at  hand,  the  very  names 
of  tlie  towns  and  villages  that  grew  up  under  tlie 
care  of  these  French  immigrants  would  be  sufficient, 
St.  Louis,  St.  ]^Iary's,  St.  Peters,  St.  Charles,  and 
other  names  of  places  of  like  character,  show  how 
the  church  placed  its  mark  e\-erywhere.  The  early 
explorers  of  France  and  Spain,  with  the  cross, 
planted  the  Catholic  faith.  All  up  and  down  the 
valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  therefore, 
that  church  grew  and  laid  its  foundation  so  deep 
and  strong  that  upon  it  was  erected  a  great  and 
lasting  structure.  The  Catholic  church,  especiall}'  in 
the  localities  where  early  settlements  were  made, 
has  always  been  strong,  and  never  stronger  and 
more  active  than  it  is  to-day. 

Xor  is  its  influence  confined  to  those  places  of 
early  settlement.  In  all  parts  of  the  state  it  has 
built  its  cliurches.  wliich  the  influx  of  thousands  of 
immigrants  of  that   faith   has  made  necessary. 

Until  1818,  when  Bishop  Dubourg,  Bishop  of 
New  Orleans,  made  St.  Louis  his  residence,  the 
Catholic  church  was  greatly  neglected  in  this  part 
of  Louisiana  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Zeal- 
ous and  faithful  priests  did  all  that  they  could  do, 
but  no  permanent  priest  lived  in  St.  Louis  until 
1811,  when  Father  Savigne  came  and  remained  six 
years.      This  was  emphatically   a  missionarv  held, 
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and  when  Bishop  Dubourg  finally  established  JTim- 
self  in  St.  Lonis,  this  town,  instead  of  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve, as  heretofore,  became  the  center  of  cliurch 
life  in  what  was  then  the  Territory  of  Missouri. 
This  noble  and  energetic  bishop  did  great  things  for 
his  church,  not  only  in  St.  Louis,  but  throughout 
his  diocese. 

In  St.  Louis  a  cathedral  was  erected  upon  the 
spot  where  had  stood  the  little  log  church  built  by 
the  first  settlers.  This  was  a  building  of  nuich 
beauty,  and  was  especially  noteworthy  for  its  in- 
terior decorations.  Picttires  by  §Teat  masters, 
richly  embroidered  hangings  and  garments  were  the 
wonder  of  strangers  who  visited  the  new  cathedral. 
As  has  been  told  before  in  the  sketch  of  the  growth 
of  education  in  Missouri,  it  is  to  Bishop  Dubourg 
that  is  to  be  given  the  honor  of  taking  the  first  steps 
towards  securing  the  benefits  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  yotith  of  this  part  of  the  Alississippi  val- 
ley. In  1826,  failing  health  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  resign  the  bishopric  of  Lotiisiana,  and  he  re- 
tiu'ned  to  Etu'ope,  where  in  1833,  he  was  made 
Bishop  Bensancon. 

His  successor  was  an  Italian,  Bishop  Rosati,  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  St.  Louis,  then  first  a  distinct 
see,  by  Pope  Leo  XII.  in  1827. 

Like  Duboiu'g,  Rosati  busied  himself  with  all  the 
interests  of  his  see,  temporal,  spiritual  and  educa- 
tional, establishing-  schools  and  hospitals,  and  as  a 
crowning  work,   erecting  the  present  cathedral   on 
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Walnut,  near  Second  street,  one  of  the  noblest  ex- 
amples of  its  style  of  architecture,  soon  to  be  dis- 
placed as  the  cathedral  church  by  a  splendid  edifice 
in  the  central  part  of  the  city.  The  cathedral  was 
consecrated  October  26,  1834.  In  1836  six  sisters 
of  St.  Joseph  came  from  Lyons,  France,  and  opened 
a  school  in  Carondelet,  on  a  site  where  now  stands 
the  St.  Joseph's  Academy.  During  the  following 
}-ear  a  free  school  was  established  in  the  village, 
which  was  conducted  by  the  sisters  until  the  public 
school  system  was  established.  The  sisters  of  this 
order  are  now  numerous  in  the  state,  and  many  of 
them  are  teachers  in  the  par(jchial  schools. 

In  1841,  on  Xovember  thirtieth.  Rev.  Peter 
Kenrick  was  consecrated  as  bishop  coadjutor  to 
Bishop  Rosati,  who  died  two  years  after,  whereupon 
Bishop  Kenrick  became  archbishop,  and  served  un- 
til his  death  in  1895.  When  Bishop  Rosati  came  to 
Missouri  in  1818.  there  were  in  what  was  called 
Upper  Louisiana,  only  seven  small  churches,  built 
of  wood,  four  priests,  and  perhaps  eight  thousand 
Catholics.  The  cit\-  of  St.  Louis  had  then  not  more 
than  three  thfjusand  inhabitants.  When  he  died 
there   were   in   the   diocese   of   St.    Louis,   fiftv-five 

churches,  with  twenty  more  partially  completed, 
seventy-seven  priests,  and  twenty-one  clerical  stu- 
dents. The  population  of  St.  Louis  was  then  about 
twenty-five  thousand. 

Bishop  Kenrick  was  one  of  the  great  men  of 
his  cliurch.     A  profound  scholar,  of  strong  charac- 
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ter,  and  deep  piety,  his  influence  in  his  diocese  and 
throughout  this  section  of  the  country,  was  very 
great.  The  diocese  of  St.  Louis  was  erected  into 
an  archdiocese  in  1847,  and  Bishop  Kenrick  be- 
came its  first  archbishop.  The  great  growth  and 
increased  strength  of  the  Cathohc  church  in  Mis- 
souri is  coincident  with  his  administration.  The 
particulars  of  this  growth  cannot  be  entered  upon 
here.  His  successors.  Archbishops  Kain  and  Glen- 
non,  the  latter  now  in  active  duty,  have  kept  their 
church  in  the  fore-front  of  progress. 

Archbishop  Glennon,  a  man  of  rare  gifts,  young 
and  vigorous,  has  made  notable  the  early  years  of 
his  service  by  a  successful  effort  towards  the  erection 
of  a  new  and  splendid  cathedral  church  in  St.  Louis 
in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  the  plans  have  been 
adopted  and  ground  broken  and  one  of  the  finest 
church  edifices  in  the  country  is  now  well  under 
way.  All  the  institutions  under  the  control  of  the 
Catholic  church  are  now  enjoying  an  active  and 
vigorous  life.  There  are  now  in  the  diocese  over 
which  Archbishop  Glennon  has  the  care,  nearly  three 
hundred  parish  priests,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
priests  of  religious  orders,  three  hundred  churches 
and  chapels,  and  various  institutions  for  all 
branches  of  educational  training,  including  theolog- 
ical seminaries.  The  Catholic  population  of  the 
diocese  is  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand. 

The  Diocese  of  St.  Joseph  was  established  form- 
ally in  1868.     Thirty  years  before  a  traveling  priest 
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held  services  in  the  city  of  St.  Joseph,  and  in  1847, 
a  brick  cliurch  was  Ijnilt,  aided  by  a  man  of  some 
means  and  great  generosit}'.  Joseph  Rul^idoux,  to 
wlinm  mucli  of  tlie  material  success  of  the 
Catholic  chnrcli  in  St.  Joseph  is  due.  Growth 
continued  until  the  erection  of  the  diocese, 
when  a  cathedral  church  costing  seventy  thousand 
dollars  was  erected.  This  diocese  has  ever  since 
been  a  stronghold  of  the  chinxh. 

In  Kansas  City  Father  La  Croix  began  his  minis- 
trations in  1821.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Lutz  in  1825.  and  in  1834  forty  acres  of  land  were 
purchased,  which  was  to  be  of  great  use  in  the 
future.  The  first  churcli  was  built  in  1837.  An- 
other church  was  built  b\"  Father  Donelh'  in  1848, 
and  others  followed.  The  Diocese  of  Kansas  City 
was  established  in  1880,  and  the  cathedral  costing 
$45,0C0  was  erected  in  1883.  Growth  and  progress 
have  marked  all  of  the  work  of  this  church  in  ^lis- 
souri  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

From  the  first  Catholic  church  at  Ste.  Genevieve 
in  1735,  and  the  second  in  St.  Louis  in  1770,  to  our 
own  time  is  a  far  cry.  The  few  members  of  early 
days  have  reached  nearl}'  two  hundred  thousand, 
and  the  numl:)er  of  churches  nearly  five  hundred. 
The  value  of  church  property  is  estimated  at  about 
five  million  dollars.  \^arious  nationalities  are  in- 
cluded among  its  members  :  French,  German,  Ital- 
ian, Irish,  Poles,  Americans,  white  and  colored, 
make  u])  the  borjy  of  its  communicants.     Its  schools 
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and  hospitals  and  societies  are  in  all  parts  of  the 
state,  and  exercise  an  important  influence  upon  the 
population  of  Missouri. 


The  Baptists  were  the  first  protestant  body  to  en- 
ter Missouri  as  an  organization.  In  July,  1806,  a 
little  church,  called  Bethel  church,  began  its  life 
near  Jackson,  the  county  seat  of  Girardeau  County. 
Here  was  built  the  first  protestant  house  of  worship 
in  Missouri.  This  was  a  I02:  house,  twenty  bv  thirty 
feet,  of  large  poplar  logs.  Baptist  ministers  had  be- 
fore this  time  been  in  this  part  of  Louisiana.  There 
was  Rey.  John  Clark,  who  in  1798  came  to  the 
west  bank  of  the  great  riyer,  the  first  protestant 
minister  in  this  territory.  Then  there  was  James 
Kerr,  and  with  him  Thomas  R.  Musick,  the  latter  a 
conyert  from  the  Church  of  England. 

In  a  suburb  of  St.  Louis  a  church  was  organ- 
ized b}'  the  latter,  called  the  "Fee-Fee"  church,  from 
the  name  of  the  locality.  This  church  still  liyes, 
and  is  the  oldest  church  of  the  denomination  in  St. 
Louis.  In  a  few  years  seyeral  churches  were  added 
to  the  Fee-Fee  church  and  united  in  what  was  called 
the  Missouri  Association.  The  total  membership  of 
these  churches,  six  in  number,  was  then  one  hun- 
dred and   forty. 

The  first  religious  work  done  by  Baptists  in  St. 
Louis  was  in  1814,  by  two  missionaries,  Rey.  John 
M.  Peck  and  Rey.  James  E.  Welch,  but  not  until 
February,  1818,  was  the  first  Baptist  church  organ- 
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ized  in  tlie  city.  Their  church,  the  first  protestant 
house  of  worship  erected  in  St.  Louis,  was  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Third  and  ^Market  streets,  and 
the  cost  was  six  thousand  dohars,  a  large  sum  for 
those  days. 

For  various  reasons,  this  churcli  after  some  years 
of  prosperity,  dechned,  and  in  1833  the  few  who  re- 
mained joined  with  others  in  forming  the  Second 
Baptist  church  of  St.  Louis. 

Nothino;  l^etter  shows  the  chano-es  that  have  come 
to  St.  Louis  since  that  time  than  to  name  the  various 
sites  occupied  hy  this  church.  First,  the  congrega- 
tion worshipped  in  the  school  room  of  Elihu  Shep- 
hard,  on  Fourth  street,  opposite  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent court  house  ;  then  on  Third  and  Chestnut  streets  ; 
after  August,  1848,  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Sixth  and  Locust  streets,  now  occupied  by  the  W'm. 
Barr  Dry  Goods  Company ;  then  in  a  large  and 
handsome  edifice  on  the  corner  of  Locust  and  Twen- 
ty-se\'enth  streets,  in  1879.  This  has  now  become 
too  far  down  town,  and  a  new  church  building  is 
about  to  be  dedicated,  costing  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  city,  on  Kingshighway  and  AlcPherson  ave- 
nue. Thus,  trade  and  business  have  pushed  west- 
warfl  the  liome  of  this  and  other  St.  Louis  churches. 
AAdiat  is  true  of  St.  Louis  is  in  this  matter  true  also 
of  all  t]]e  large  cities  of  the  state.  Fifteen  Baptist 
churches  now  take  the  place  of  the  little  church  of 
1818,  including  several  supported  by  Germans,  and 
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not  including  numerous  churches   for  the  colored 
Baptists,  some  of  which  are  large  and  prosperous. 

Throughout  the  state  the  growth  of  this  denomi- 
nation has  been  proportionally  great.  Baptist 
churches  are  to  be  found  in  every  county  in  Mis- 
souri. In  1873,  the  total  number  of  members  of  this 
church  in  the  state  was  about  eighty- four  thousand. 
Twenty-five  years  later  the  number  was  estimated  at 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  to-day  it  is 
considered  to  have  reached  at  least  two  hundred 
thousand. 

William  Jewell  College,  the  leading  Baptist  in- 
stitution devoted  to  the  higher  education  and  to 
the  study  of  theology,  has  been  mentioned  else- 
where. It  is  a  member  of  the  somewhat  exclusive 
''Missouri  College  Union,"  and  is  an  institution  of 
high  purpose  and  good  standing.  Eleemosynary  in- 
stitutions under  the  auspices  of  this  church  have 
been  founded  in  many  places  and  liberally  supported. 

From  St.  Louis,  as  a  place  of  departure,  have 
gone  those  who  have  been  full  of  zeal  for  the  ex- 
tension of  their  faith,  and  now  there  is  no  county 
in  the  state  which  has  not  its  group  of  Baptist 
churches,  and  this  religious  body  has  done  its  share 
in  all  that  makes  for  the  higher  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Missouri. 

In  Kansas  City  a  church  was  organized  in  1855, 
with  only  ten  members.  By  1882  there  were  in  that 
city  five  hundred  Baptist  communicants,  and  twenty 
years  later  the  number  had  increased  to  five  thou- 
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sand.  Strongest  in  the  great  cities  and  large  towns, 
it  has  planted  its  churches  and  institutions  all  over 
the  state.  Besides  William  Jewell  College,  it  sup- 
ports many  other  educational  institutions :  Ste- 
phens College  for  Women  at  Columbia,  the  seat  of 
the  State  University;  Lexington  College,  and  Har- 
din College  in  Mexico,  both  also  for  women.  This 
church,  therefore,  is  playing  its  part  in  the  inculca- 
tion of  the  principles  of  good  morals  and  Christian 
living. 

Although  organized  into  associations  for  mutual 
benefit  and  co-operative  work,  each  church  is  prac- 
tically independent  and  recognizes  no  ecclesiastical 
power  as  of  binding  authority. 


The  first  (Trinitarian)  Congregational  church  in 
Missouri  was  not  organized  until  1852.  Many  rea- 
sons might  be  given  why  this  came  at  so  late  a 
date,  when  men  of  Congregational  ancestry  and 
training  had  been  coming  into  the  state  by  thou- 
sands. In  the  early  days  of  protestantism  in  the 
Territory  of  Missouri,  the  Presbyterians  first  held 
the  ground  among  those  whose  theological  opinions 
were  such  as  the  New  England  Congregationalists 
would  naturally  accept  as  being  in  harmony  with 
their  own  views.  It  had  always  been  the  Congrega- 
tional policy  in  the  newer  sections  of  the  country  to 
ally  themselves  with  other  bodies  in  general  sym- 
pathy with  their  beliefs,  rather  than  to  work  apart 
from  them.     It  was  easier  and  more  natural  to  join 
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in  church  work  ah'eady  estabHshed,  rather  than  to 
undertake  for  themselves  the  work  of  founders  and 
pioneers.  In  Missouri,  too,  a  slaveholding  state,  it 
was  more  difficult  to  establish  themselves  success- 
fully as  an  independent  body  than  in  states  where 
their  anti-slavery  views  would  be  met  with  sym- 
pathy. And  then  in  St.  Louis,  the  word  Congrega- 
tional had  already  been  taken  as  its  own,  rightfully 
enough,  if  we  regard  the  meaning  of  the  name  as 
applied  to  the  church  polity,  by  a  body  of  Uni- 
tarians who  years  before  the  first  Trinitarian  Con- 
gregational Church  was  established,  had  under  able 
leadership,  become  comparatively  strong.  The  de- 
sire for  what  seemed  to  them  a  greater  religious 
freedom  became  at  last  so  great  that  some  of  those 
who  had  worshipped  with  the  Presbyterians,  finally, 
under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Truman  M.  Post,  a 
man  of  great  power  and  eloquence,  got  together  and 
organized  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  1852, 
having  at  the  beginning  twenty-five  members.  They 
first  established  themselves  on  Sixth  street,  near 
Franklin  avenue,  then  a  pleasant  residence  district. 
In  a  few  years  this  grew  to  be  an  undesirable  loca- 
tion, and  a  church  was  built  on  Locust  and  Tenth 
streets,  at  a  cost  of  $55,000. 

They  called  thmselves  the  first  Trinitarian  Con- 
gregational church  to  avoid  any  possible  confusion 
with  the  Unitarian  Congregational  body.  At  first 
it  stood  quite  alone,  so  far  as  denominational  affilia- 
tions were  concerned,  but  they  labored  hopefully, 
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and  by  the  year  1865  there  were  in  ]vlissouri 
eighteen  churches  of  that  name,  mostly  in  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  state.  Xot  until  1866  did  the  ]\Iis- 
souri  Congregationalists  form  an  association  of  their 
own,  having  up  to  this  time  been  connected  with  the 
Southern  Illinois  Association. 

This  first  church  remained  on  Locust  and  Tenth 
streets  until  the  encroachments  of  business  and  the 
western  migration  of  residents  made  necessary  a 
change  of  location,  when  a  removal  was  made  to 
Delmar  avenue,  just  west  of  Grand,  wherein  a  com- 
modious building  it  has  had  its  home  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Dr.  Post  retired  in  1879,  at  the  time  of 
removal  to  the  new  site,  but  remained  as  pastor 
emeritus  until  his  death,  December  thirty-first,  1886. 

Other  churches  sprang  from  this  beneficent 
mother.  One  was  organized  in  Webster  Groves, 
near  St.  Louis,  in  January,  1866.  In  December  of 
that  year  was  established  Pilgrim  Church,  and  six 
years  later  was  dedicated  its  handsome  church.  In 
1907  this  had  to  be  abandoned  for  the  same  reasons 
which  has  led  to  similar  changes  among  all  the  re- 
ligious bodies  of  the  city  and  it  now  occupies  a 
new  and  costly  building  on  Union  avenue,  near  Del- 
mar  avenue.  Then  followed  the  organization  in 
similar  fashion  of  the  Third  Church,  of  Plymouth, 
Compton  Hill,  Hyde  Park,  and  others. 

In  the  state,  missionary  work  was  actively  carried 
on;  educational  work,  too,  was  begun.  Drury  Col- 
lege   was    founded,    to   which    reference   has    been 
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made  elsewhere.  A  Congregational  missionary  so- 
ciety was  founded  which  co-operated  with  strug- 
gling and  newly-organized  churches  in  St.  Louis 
and  throughout  the  state.  The  growth  in  member- 
ship during  the  past  has  been  gratifying  to  all  of 
its  friends.  This  growth,  however,  has  naturally 
reached  its  largest  proportions  in  those  communi- 
ties containing  people  of  New  England  birth  or  de- 
scent, since  its  polity  and  doctrine  are  most  admired 
and  appreciated  by  this  portion  of  population  of 
Missouri. 

The  Congregationalists  of  this  section,  however, 
as  in  other  parts  of  our  country,  are  quite  different 
in  many  respects  from  their  denominational  ances- 
try, for  breadth  of  view,  sympathy  for  all  other 
Christian  work  and  good  fellowship  with  all  other 
Christian  bodies  are  characteristics  of  Congrega- 
tionalists in  Missouri  as  elsewhere  in  these  modern 
days.  As  in  former  days,  however,  they  cling  to 
an  educated  ministry,  and  are  foremost  in  all  edu- 
cational and  enlightened  enterprises. 


Not  until  more  than  half  a  century  had  elapsed 
after  the  first  Roman  Catholic  services  had  been  held 
in  Upper  Louisiana  did  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  begin  its  work  here.  This  church,  as  the 
child  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  in  the  early 
years  of  our  republic  too  weak,  except  in  a  few  of 
the  older  settlements,  notably  Virginia,  to  reach  out 
beyond  towards  the  then  very  far  west.     Its  organi- 
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zation  was  such  that  its  forward  movements  has  to 
be  directed  by  bishops,  and  it  had  no  bishops  of  its 
own  until  1784.  During  Colonial  days  it  was  es- 
sentially an  English  church. 

When  Louisiana  Territory  became  territory  of 
the  United  States  by  Jefferson's  wise  statesmanship, 
there  were  only  six  bishops  in  all  the  country,  and 
only  seven  fifteen  years  later.  Church  extension, 
therefore,  was  difficult  and  for  a  long  time  well- 
nigh  impossible.  The  church  was  not  strong  enough 
to  undertake,  to  any  extent,  missionary  work.  The 
six  bishops  of  a  century  ago  have  grown  to  more 
than  a  hundred  and  it  is  hard  to  realize  now  that 
much  of  the  forward  missionary  work  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  within  our  own  borders,  even,  has 
been  accomplished  since  1835,  when  the  first  mis- 
sionary bishop  to  push  the  work  of  the  church  was 
chosen. 

In  spite  of  these  circumstances,  however,  as  early 
as  1819,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  came  to  St.  Louis 
and  held  service  in  a  building  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Second  and  Walnut  streets,  with  only  two 
persons  with  prayer  books  prepared  to  make  the 
proper  responses  in  the  service.  This  was  the  first 
Episcopal  service  ever  held  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  A  church  was  organized  on  November  first, 
All  Saints'  day,  kept  to  this  day,  not  only  as  a  saint's 
day  in  the  church  calendar,  but  as  an  anniversary 
day  in  the  history  of  this  church  in  the  west.  At 
the  first  communion  service,  we  are  told  onlv  five 
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persons  were  entitled  to  partake  of  the  consecrated 
elements,  and  only  one,  a  woman,  did  partake. 
Christ  Church,  as  this  first  organization  was  called, 
now  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese  of  Missouri, 
has  on  its  rolls  the  names  of  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred communicants. 

In  1832  the  church  had  only  thirty  members,  the 
population  of  St.  Louis  then  being  about  six  thou- 
sand. The  first  church  edifice  was  erected  in  1829, 
on  the  corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut  streets,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 
This  was  the  first  Episcopal  church  erected  west  of 
the  great  river. 

In  1835  the  Rev.  Jackson  Kemper  was  chosen 
the  first  missionary  bishop,  and  sent  to  Missouri  and 
Indiana,  and  under  his  care  the  church  was  greatly 
strengthened.  The  first  bishop  of  Missouri  was 
elected  in  1844,  the  Rev.  Cicero  S.  Hawks  of  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  Kemper  College  was  founded  by 
him  at  once,  but  its  life  was  only  for  a  brief  year. 
In  1839  Christ  church  sold  its  building  on  Third  and 
Chestnut  streets  to  a  Baptist  congregation,  and 
erected  a  new  church  on  Fifth  and  Chestnut  streets 
at  a  cost  of  $75,000.  This  church  was  sold  in  1859 
for  $80,000,  and  on  Christmas  day,  1867,  the  new 
church  on  Locust  and  Thirteenth  streets,  now  the 
cathedral,  was  first  used.  This  church  building, 
erected  during  the  costly  and  trying  days  of  the 
Civil  War,  cost  nearly  $235,000,  and  the  large  debt 
which  had  to  be  carried  was  not  paid  off  until  1881. 
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In  1888  it  became  the  cathedral  church,  and  now 
stands,  one  of  the  most  perfect  architecturally,  of 
any  church  building  in  St.  Louis,  although  not  yet 
entirely  finished,  almost  alone  in  the  midst  of  busi- 
ness houses  and  factories,  with  only  one,  namely, 
the  Centenary  Methodist,  on  Sixteenth  and  Pine 
streets,  to  keep  it  company;  no  other  protestant 
church  being  within  nearly  two  miles  from  this  first 
Episcopal  church  in  Missouri. 

Much  of  the  life  of  this  church  in  St.  Louis  and 
in  Missouri  is  bound  up  in  the  life  and  service  of 
the  Rev.  Montgomery  Schuyler,  who  became  rector 
of  Christ  church  in  1854,  was  the  first  dean  of  the 
cathedral,  and  in  active  service  until  his  death  in 
1896,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two.  It  was 
during  his  period  of  service  that  the  new  Christ 
church  was  built.  A  man  of  singularly  winning  and 
attractive  personality,  of  consecrated  and  unselfish 
life,  he  had  a  large  share  in  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  St.  Louis  and  Missouri  in  all  that  belonged 
to  its  highest  interests.  So  much  should  be  said  of 
this  first  Episcopal  church  as  the  mother  of  all  the 
others  in  St.  Louis. 

Meantime  the  church  was  extending  its  influence, 
not  only  in  St.  Louis,  where  churches  multiplied  un- 
der the  fostering  care  of  Bishop  Charles  F.  Robert- 
son, the  successor  of  Bishop  Hawks.  Bishop  Rob- 
ertson was  consecrated  in  1868,  and  was  succeeded 
at  his  death  in  1886  by  the  present  incumbent, 
Bishop  Daniel  S.  Tuttle. 
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Services  were  first  held  in  Kansas  City  in  1857 
by  Bishop  Hawks,  but  not  until  1869  was  a  church 
edifice  erected.  In  1890  there  were  in  the  Diocese 
thirty-four  clergy  and  twenty-seven  parishes,  and 
twenty-five  missions,  with  about  forty-five  hundred 
communicants.  In  1891  the  burden  of  administer- 
ing the  affairs  of  a  diocese  conterminous  with  the 
boundaries  of  a  state  as  large  as  Missouri  had  be- 
come too  great  for  one  man  to  carry,  and  the  dio- 
cese was  divided,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state  re- 
taining the  old  name,  '"Missouri,"  the  western  part 
taking  the  name  of  "West  Missouri,"  recently 
changed  to  ''Kansas  City." 

Throughout  both  of  these  dioceses  the  work  out- 
side of  the  large  cities  is  essentially  missionary.  The 
church  is  growing,  not  rapidly,  but  in  a  healthy 
fashion,  and  its  refining  and  civilizing  influences  are 
affecting  the  lives  and  happiness  of  many  thousands. 
It,  too,  like  other  earnest  religious  bodies,  is  doing 
its  part  in  the  unbuilding  of  the  highest  interests  of 
Missouri. 

The  present  strength  of  the  Episcopal  church  in 
the  state  is  indicated  by  the  following  statistics : 
In  the  Diocese  of  Missouri :  Clergy,  fifty-seven ; 
parishes  and  missions,  fifty-nine;  lay  readers,  fifty- 
eight  ;  communicants,  seven  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  six;  contributions  for  church  purposes  during 
the  conventional  year,  1906-07,  $204,194.74.  In 
the  Diocese  of  Kansas  City :  Clergy,  thirty-four ; 
parishes   and  missions,   sixty-eight;   communicants, 
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five  thousand  and  two ;  contributions  to  church  pur- 
poses, $90,543.56. 

The  immigration  into  the  Territory  of  Missouri 
after  it  became  the  property  of  the  United  States, 
was  nearly  all,  for  many  years,  made  up  of  Prot- 
estants, of  whom  many,  coming  to  the  southwest, 
were  Presbyterians.  Scattered  about  as  thev  were, 
there  was  for  some  years  no  possibility  of  forming 
any  church  of  this  denomination.  Preachers  came 
and  went,  traveling  here  and  there  throughout  the 
Missouri  Territory,  but  not  until  1812  did  a  Presby- 
terian minister  preach  in  St.  Louis. 

Stephen  Hempstead  of  Connecticut  came  to  Mis- 
souri in  1811  and  settled  on  his  farm  where  now  is 
the  beautiful  Belle fontaine  Cemetery,  then  miles 
distant  from  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  It  was  through 
him  that  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Alills,  with  Rev.  Daniel 
Smith,  who  were  on  a  missionary  tour,  visited  the 
city  and  held  the  first  Presbyterian  service,  as  men- 
tioned above. 

In  1816  Samuel  Giddings  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, seeking  missionary  work  in  the  west,  a  man 
of  great  piety  and  courage,  reached  Missouri.  He 
organized  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Bellevue,  Wash- 
ington County,  about  eighty  miles  from  St.  Louis, 
and  another  the  same  year  in  Bonhomme,  St.  Louis 
County.  Soon  he  began  to  see  the  importance  of 
centering  his  work  in  St.  Louis,  and  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  November,   1817,  was  org-anized  the  First 
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Church  of  St.  Louis  with  nine  members,  only  two 
of  whom  were  men,  Stephen  Hempstead  and 
Thomas  Osborn,  who  were  ordained  elders. 

In  that  year,  1817,  was  organized  the  Presby- 
tery of  St.  Louis,  which  included  the  most  of  Illi- 
nois and  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
a  large  field  surely.  More  than  one  hundred  thous- 
and church  members  are  now  worshipping  in  the 
Presbyterian  fold  in  that  great  district.  The  first 
church  building  was  dedicated  in  June,  1826.  So 
necessarily  slow  were  the  steps  of  material  and 
spiritual  progress  in  all  church  affairs  in  those  be- 
ginning years. 

The  first  church  building  was  on  the  corner  of 
Fourth  street  and  Washington  avenue.  This  w^as 
sold  in  1855  and  the  proceeds,  which  amounted  to 
$62,000,  were  used  in  erecting  a  new  building  on 
the  corner  of  Fourteenth  street  and  Lucas  place. 
The  new  church  cost  upwards  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  and  was  a  fine  example  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. Rev.  Dr.  Bullard,  under  whose  guidance 
the  church  was  erected,  was  killed  in  1855  in  the 
great  railroad  disaster  of  the  Gasconade  bridge,   i^'' 

Again  in  1889  the  congregation  removed  to  an- 
other site  on  Sarah  street  and  Washington  avenue, 
at  first  worshipping-  in  a  chapel,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  in  the  church  edifice  itself.  It  may 
be  that  a  few  years  hence  the  westward  movement 
of  its  members  will  necessitate  a  more  distant  site. 

One   of   the   strongest   Presbyterian   churches   in 
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Missouri  is  the  Second  Church  of  St.  Louis. 
This  was  organized  in  1838.  This,  too,  has 
had  its  changes  of  location  similar  to  those 
attending  the  life  of  the  First  Church.  The  first 
structure  of  the  Second  Church  was  on  the  corner 
of  Fifth  and  W^alnut  streets.  It  was  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Niccolls,  then  the 
pastor  of  this  church,  that  the  first  removal  came. 
In  December,  on  Christmas  day,  the  new  edifice  on 
Locust  and  Seventeenth  streets  was  dedicated.  This 
was  a  handsome  and  costly  building,  and  it  then 
seemed  as  if  no  change  need  come  for  generations. 
But  the  rapid  transit  period  which  began  some 
twelve  years  ago,  carried  nearly  all  of  this  con- 
gregation to  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the 
place  of  worship,  and  in  1896  a  chapel  on  the  new 
site  was  first  used,  on  Westminster  place  and  Taylor 
avenue,  and  soon  a  large  and  stately  church  was 
ready  for  use. 

The  influence  of  this  church  and  of  its  pastor,  so 
long  in  service,  has  been  felt  throughout  Missouri 
and  adjoining  states.  Its  growth  has  been  such  as 
to  make  frequent  colonization  necessary,  and  not 
less  than  ten  churches  look  to  this  second  church 
as  their  mother  church. 

In  1844  a  colony  from  the  First  Church  formed 
a  new  congregation,  called  later  the  Pine  Street 
Church  from  its  location,  in  1849,  on  Eleventh  and 
Pine  streets.  This,  too,  was  obliged  to  remove,  and 
in    1889   a    new   building   on   Grand    avenue,    near 
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Washington  avenue,  was  dedicated  and  is  now  the 
home  of  this  body.  In  1844,  also,  was  organized 
Central  Presbyterian  church.  This  congregation 
worshipped  during  its  earlier  years  in  a  small  frame 
structure  on  the  corner  of  St.  Charles  and  Sixth 
streets.  It  remained  there  until  1849,  when  it  went 
to  a  new  church  on  Eighth  and  Locust  streets,  and 
in  1876,  another  removal  came,  this  time  to  the 
corner  of  Lucas  and  Garrison  avenues.  In  1907 
this  church  was  sold  and  early  in  1908  a  new  edifice 
was  finished  and  services  are  now  held  in  this  most 
westerly  of  all  the  Presbyterian  churches,  on  Clara 
and  Delmar  avenues. 

It  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  name  even  the  many 
churches  of  later  growth  which  have  followed  those 
mentioned  already,  which  have  been  the  pioneers  in 
Presbyterian  church  work,  not  only  in  St.  Louis, 
but  in  the  whole  state.  The  recent  union  with  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  body  has  added  strength 
and  efficiency  to  this  powerful  religious  organiza- 
tion. 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  this  church  in  St. 
Louis  is  that  of  its  development  in  the  other  large 
cities  and  towns  of  Missouri,  and  the  story  of  the 
beginnings  and  the  net  results  up  to  the  present  time 
is  our  chief  business. 

The  first  Presbyterian  church  in  Kansas  City  was 
organized  in  1850,  and  the  growth  of  this  church 
there  has  since  been  quite  like  that  in  St.  Louis  on 
a  somewhat  smaller  scale.     So  in  St.  Joseph,   Se- 
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dalia,  Springfield  and  other  important  towns.  In 
every  suburb  of  the  cities  is  a  church  of  this  creed. 

The  troubles  that  led  up  to  the  Civil  War,  and 
the  bitterness  engendered  in  this  border  state  by  the 
war  itself,  played  havoc  for  a  time  here,  as  in  other 
border  and  Southern  states.  The  church  was 
organicall}'  divided,  and  the  wounds  were  a 
long  time  healing.  The  organic  division  still 
remains,  but  bitter  feeling  has  l^een  forgotten 
and  fraternal  co-operation  has  taken  its  place. 
Technically  divided,  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Missouri  is  at  heart  and  in  purpose  one, 
and  it  needs  not  an  over  sanguine  prophet  to  foretell 
in  the  not  distant  future  an  abolition  of  all  existing 
barriers  between  the  northern  and  southern  wings 
of  this  great  religious  body.  Wlien  that  time  comes 
Missouri  will  be  ready  to  do  its  share  towards  a 
satisfactory  adjustment. 

The  Presbyterians  have  always  been  noted  for 
their  regard  for  education  and  for  an  educated 
clergy.  And  the  clergy  in  ^Missouri  are  illustrations 
of  this  trait.  ]\Iention  has  been  made  already,  in 
some  detail,  of  Westminster  College,  a  member  of 
the  College  Union,  and  one  of  the  staunchest  up- 
holders of  the  standards  of  this  church. 

In  1890  there  were  seven  distinct  Presbvterian 
organizations  in  ^Missouri,  having  practically  the 
same  creed  and  differing  chiefly  in  some  minor  mat- 
ters of  church  polity.  The  union  of  the  Cumberland 
body  with  tlie  northern  wing  of  the  church  has  re- 
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duced  the  number  to  six.  There  were  then  six  hun- 
dred and  nine  churches  in  all  these  branches,  with 
nearly  fifty-five  thousand  members,  and  the  last 
twelve  years  have  seen  rapid  increase. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Missouri  stands  for 
energetic  movement,  charitable  works  and  educa- 
tional progress,  and  like  other  religious  bodies  in 
this  state  must  be  credited  with  a  large  share  in  its 
highest  development. 


The  Methodist  Church  in  Missouri  was  founded, 
as  were  other  religious  bodies  in  this  section,  upon 
missionary  efforts  years  before  any  society  of  Meth- 
odists was  organized,  or  any  church  building  erected. 
Methodist  preachers  were  going  to  and  fro,  preach- 
ing here  and  there,  holding  services  as  the  opportun- 
ity offered.  In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  small  society  was  got  together  at  O'Fallon, 
north  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  a  little  later  one 
was  founded  at  Coldwater,  in  St.  Louis  County.  A 
missionary  from  Illinois  had  preached  there  now 
and  then  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  something 
permanent. 

John  Travis  was  the  leader  in  these  missionary 
efforts,  and  as  early  as  1807  two  conferences,  one 
north  and  one  south  of  the  Missouri,  were  planned. 
The  Missouri  Conference  was  created  in  1816,  and 
embraced  also  Illinois  and  Indiana.  The  work  was 
carried  on  in  all  directions  and  a  conference  was 
held  as  far  north  as  Fayette  in  1828. 
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In  the  meantime  ^Methodism  was  getting  a  foot- 
hold in  St.  Louis.  It  labored  here  under  the  same 
difficulties  at  first  which  beset  all  the  beginnings  of 
Protestantism  in  a  territory  which  had  been  from  its 
first  settlement  Roman  Catholic,  and  where  the  im- 
migration in  early  years  had  not  been  great  from 
Protestant  sources.  The  first  Methodist  society  in 
St.  Louis  was  not  organized  until  182L  and  was 
made  up  of  only  five  persons,  two  of  whom  were 
women.  Adrlitions  came,  however,  although  slowly, 
and  by  October,  1822,  a  small  church  on  Fourth  and 
Myrtle   (now  Clark  avenue)   streets. 

''The  church,"  writes  one  of  its  early  pastors, 
*'was  a  frame,  twenty-eight  by  thirty  feet.  The 
parsonage  was  one  room  in  Sister  Collard's  house, 
which  served  as  kitchen,  dining  room,  bed  room  and 
parlor. 

Xine  years  passed,  and  in  September,  1830,  such 
progress  had  been  made  that  a  large  church  was 
dedicated,  of  brick,  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  street 
and  A\'ashington  avenue,  the  site  of  the  present 
Boatmen's  Bank.  The  church  seemed  to  many  too 
far  from  town.  It  was  then  really  in  the  country, 
north  and  west  of  the  settled  part  of  the  town. 
This  was  sold  in  1853  for  what  seemed  then  the 
large  sum  of  $50,000,  and  a  larger  church  was  built 
on  the  corner  of  Washington  avenue  and  Eighth 
street,  following  the  same  tide  of  westward  migra- 
tion of  churches  which  we  have  noted  in  other  re- 
ligious bodies.     Thirtv  vears  after  another  removal 
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came,  illustrating  once  more  the  growth  of  the  old 
St.  Louis  as  a  business  center  and  the  development 
of  the  western  part  of  the  city  as  a  residence  dis- 
trict. The  new  church  was  three  miles  west  of  the 
first  meeting  house.  There  the  First  Church  has  re- 
mained until  the  present  time. 

The  Centenary  Church,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
main  stays  of  Methodism  in  St.  Louis,  was  so 
named  in  commemoration  of  the  centennial  anni- 
versary in  1839,  of  the  founding  of  the  Methodist 
denomination.  The  church  was  not  built  until  1842, 
but  the  movement  for  its  erection  began  in  1839. 
It  was  first  located  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Fifth 
and  Pine  streets.  The  lot  on  which  the  church 
stood  cost  in  1842,  $10,000.  As  business  encroach- 
ment made  a  removal  expedient  in  1868,  this  lot 
with  its  improvements  was  then  sold  for  $142,000. 
A  lot  was  then  secured  on  the  corner  of  Pine  and 
Sixteenth  streets  for  $36,000  and  a  stone  church 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $130,000.  There  the  Centenary 
Church  stands  to-day.  and  there  its  congregation 
expect  to  stay.  With  Christ  Church  Cathedral  it 
holds  its  ground  as  one  of  the  two  remaining  Pro- 
testant churches  in  the  East  End  of  St.  Louis. 

In  1845  a  separation  took  place  between  the  Meth- 
odists in  the  south  and  those  in  the  north,  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  organized 
as  a  distinct  body,  the  other  made  up  of  churches 
in  the  northern  states  and  those  in  the  southwest 
afiiliating  with  them,   remaining  as  the   Methodist 
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Episcopal  Church.  This  was  at  the  time  of  the  be- 
ginning of  agitation  throughout  the  country  upon 
the  great  question  of  slavery,  and  this  question, 
coupled  with  other  minor  differences,  drove  asunder 
this  great  body,  and  they  have  never  been  re-united. 

Missouri  was  a  slave  state  and  the  sympathies  of 
the  large  majority  of  the  ^Methodists  of  the  state 
went  with  the  south.  This  was  the  more  natural, 
since  many  of  the  founders  and  the  later  additions 
of  this  church  were  from  southern  states.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  breach  was  felt  seriously  in  Missouri  and 
the  most  of  the  stronger  churches  joined  the  south- 
ern ring.  A  considerable  number,  however,  still  re- 
mained in  the  former  connection.  To  their  num- 
ber was  added,  in  1863,  a  church  organized  in  that 
year  called  the  Union  Church,  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  as  St.  John's  Church,  established  in  1867, 
became  the  leader  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  These  two  have  held  their  respective 
positions  ever  since  their  foundation. 

Union  Church  was  first  located  at  Eleventh  and 
Locust  streets,  in  a  church  of  the  Italian  order  of 
architecture,  noteworthy  for  its  tall  campanile  tower, 
for  years  a  striking  landmark  in  that  part  of  the 
city.  During  the  Civil  War  it  always  displayed 
sturdy  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  One  of 
its  founders,  Clinton  B.  Eisk,  the  founder  also  of 
Fisk  University  for  colored  people,  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  was  a  general  in  the  Union  army. 
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In  1880  this  church  moved  west  to  the  corner  of 
Garrison  and  Lucas  avenues,  where  it  now  remains. 
Far  down  town  it  seems  now,  but  it  plans  to  stay 
and  do  its  work  amongst  the  crowded  population 
about  it,  although  its  old  congregation  is  far  away. 

St.  John's,  the  type  and  the  leader  of  the  other 
branch,  began  in  1867  in  a  daring  way  in  what  was 
then  the  West  End.  But  after  years  of  prosperous 
service  in  that  locality  it  took  a  long  step  westward, 
and  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  built 
a  costly  and  handsome  edifice  on  Kingshighway 
and  Washington  avenue. 

The  growth  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  St.  Louis 
is  typical  of  that  throughout  the  state.  This  church 
has,  in  Missouri,  as  in  all  the  western  states,  a 
strong  hold  upon  the  masses  of  the  people.  Like 
this  church  elsewhere,  the  demand  for  educated 
men  in  its  ministry  has  been  met  in  more  recent 
years  by  the  establishment  of  colleges  and  training 
schools  for  its  young  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
of  which  Central  College,  at  Fayette,  is  the  best 
example.  As  the  educational  facilities  of  the  state 
have  developed  during  the  last  generation,  an  un- 
educated body  of  ministers  is  no  longer  tolerated 
in  the  Methodist  Church  in  Missouri. 

The  African  race  has  many  strong  churches  in 
St.  Louis  and  throughout  the  state. 

The  Germans,  too,  have  shown  a  liking  for  the 
doctrines  and  the  polity  of  this  church,  and  have 
several  active  church  organizations. 
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The  number  of  Methodists  in  Missouri  is  esti- 
mated to  be  not  far  from  two  hundred  thousand, 
and  perhaps  no  other  denomination  of  Christians 
is  growing  so  rapidly  in  numbers. 


The  Christian  Church,  or  the  Disciples  of  Christ, 
as  its  members  are  somtimes  styled,  familiarly  called 
Campbellites,  from  the  name  of  the  able  founder,  is 
of  great  strength  in  Missouri.  The  purpose  of  the 
movement  which  led  to  the  organization  of  this  re- 
ligious body  was  to  restore  the  Christian  Church  to 
its  primitive,  simple  form,  to  cast  aside  tradition, 
regard  for  ancient  councils  and  men's  teachings, 
and  to  return  to  the  simplicity  of  ancient  days.  It 
is  the  belief  of  their  teachers  and  defenders  that 
they  have  done  much  to  lessen  the  arrogance  and 
bitterness  of  sectarianism  and  to  make  less  marked 
the  dividing  lines  between  men  professing  to  be  in 
the  same  essentials  of  Christianity. 

Beginning  in  St.  Louis  in  1837  with  a  small 
number  of  earnest  men  and  women,  they  have  in- 
creased in  the  cities  and  throughout  the  state  until 
they  now  number  in  Missouri  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  members. 

The  first  church  in  St.  Louis  was  a  frame  build- 
ing on  Sixth  and  Franklin  avenue  in  1842.  Soon  a 
move  was  made  to  a  brick  structure  on  Fifth  street, 
north  of  Franklin  avenue.  In  1863  another  removal 
was  necessary  on  account  of  the  growth  of  the  busi- 
ness district,  and  this  move  was  to  Seventeenth  and 
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Olive  streets,  into  the  abandoned  St.  Paul's  Episco- 
pal Church.  In  1889  still  further  west  was  the  cry, 
and  the  new  church  was  built  on  Locust  street,  near 
Compton  avenue,  where  it  is  to-day.  Seven  con- 
gregations in  St.  Louis  and  five  in  the  suburbs  have 
grown  out  of  the  humble  beginning  of  1837. 
Throughout  the  state  its  growth,  as  has  been  already 
noted,  has  been  marked. 

Perhaps  no  religious  body  in  Missouri  has  shown 
greater  life  and  activity,  especially  in  the  country 
districts.  It  has  its  schools  and  colleges  for  both 
sexes,  its  hospitals  and  its  publishing  houses.  It 
keeps  apace  with  the  growth  of  the  state  in  all  that 
makes  for  real  prosperity  and  may  be  counted  as 
one  of  the  leading  factors  in  the  best  development 
of  Missouri. 


The  Unitarians  in  Missouri  have  never  been  nu- 
merous. They  have  few  churches  and  their  num- 
bers have  never  grown  rapidly.  Their  influence  in 
many  ways,  however,  has  been  much  greater  and 
more  widely  esteemed  than  the  casual  observer 
would  at  first  recognize. 

The  founder  of  the  first  Unitarian  Church  in  St. 
Louis  was  Rev.  William  G.  Eliot,  who  came  to  the 
city  in  1834.  The  church  was  organized  in  1835 
and  its  first  building  was  on  the  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Pine  streets,  and  was  dedicated  in  October, 
1837.  The  numbers  were  very  small  for  years. 
The   advanced   views   of  the   Unitarians    on    mat- 
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ters  of  theology  made  slow  progress  amongst  an  or- 
thodox Protestant  population.  In  1836  there  were 
only  eight  who  partook  of  the  communion  on  Easter 
Sunday,  and  when  the  Sunday  school  was  opened 
in  1837,  but  few  children  were  in  attendance. 

Progress  is  strength  and  numbers  did  come,  how- 
ever, and  in  1851,  a  new  church,  which  had  become 
a  necessity,  was  dedicated.  This  church  was  then 
far  from  town,  on  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Olive 
streets.  It  was  a  fine  building  in  the  Gothic  style 
and  was  the  place  of  worship  until  business  en- 
croachments and  consequent  removal  of  members  of 
the  parish  necessitated  once  more  a  change  of  site. 
The  corner  of  Locust  street  and  Garrison  avenue 
was  chosen  this  time,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  con- 
gregation could  feel  that  now  a  permanent  loca- 
tion had  been  established.  The  new  and  beautiful 
stone  church  was  dedicated  in  December,  1881.  In 
twenty-five  years,  however,  another  removal  came, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  year  1908  saw  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah  in  its  fourth  home  on  Union  ave- 
nue, near  Delmar. 

From  1834  to  1873,  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot  remained  its 
pastor.  In  1873,  having  accepted  the  chancellor- 
ship of  A\^ashington  University,  he  felt  obliged  to 
resign  his  pastorate.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
John  Snyder,  who  was  in  charge  for  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  was  followed  by  the  pres- 
ent incumbent.  Rev.  John  W.  Day. 
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The  growth  and  advance  of  St.  Louis  is  shown 
in  the  history  of  this  as  in  that  of  the  other  rehgious 

bodies  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  Small 
beginnings  down  by  the  side  of  the  great  river, 
steady  progress  and  westward  movement,  with  the 
ever  increasing  population,  and  larger  opportunities 
ever  opening,  and  faithful  men,  such  is  the  history 
of  all  the  religious  bodies  in  St.  Louis  and  in  Mis- 
souri. 

A  second  Unitarian  Church,  called  the  Church  of 
the  Unity,  was  organized  in  1868,  and  built  a 
church  edifice  on  Park  avenue,  east  of  Lafayette 
Park,  which  is  still  in  use. 

The  charitable  and  educational  work  undertaken 
and  carried  through  by  the  members  of  these  two 
churches  has  been  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the 
number  enrolled  on  their  list  of  members.  In  all 
that  has  been  for  the  betterment  and  uplifting  of 
all  classes,  they  have  been  foremost.  They  were 
largely  instrumental,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Eliot,  in  the  foundation  of  the  Public  schools  of 
St.  Louis  and  of  Washington  University,  which 
latter  was  placed  upon  a  strictly  non-sectarian  foun- 
dation. In  many  times  of  great  stress  and  trial, 
during  the  ravages  of  pestilence  and  of  Civil  War, 
the  Unitarian  body  has  worked  earnestly  and  in 
hearty  co-operation  with  all  the  religious  bodies  of 
the  city. 

The  oldest  Jewish  settlement  in  the  Louisiana 
Territory  was  in  St.   Louis,  probably  about   1816," 
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certainly  after  the  territory  came  under  the  control 
of  the  United  States  Government.  From  1764  to 
1803  Spain  held  all  of  the  valley  of  the  ]^Iississippi, 
and  no  Jews  were  allowed  in  Spanish  territory. 
The  number  of  Jews  in  Missouri,  however,  was 
for  manv  years  very  small.  There  were  not  enough 
in  St.  Louis  to  organize  a  congregation  for  wor- 
ship until  1836,  when  the  few  zealous  Hebrews 
gathered  together  in  a  small  room  in  the  second 
story  of  a  building  on  the  corner  of  Second  and 
Spruce  streets.  From  this  little  gathering  have 
grown  many  large  and  powerful  congregations  in 
St.  Louis  and  the  other  large  cities  of  the  state. 

The  first  synagogue  was  built  by  a  company  of 
Polish  Jews,  and  they  still  have  a  strong  society 
under  the  present  leadership  of  Rabbi  H.  J.  Mess- 
ing. Then  came  a  congregation  uf  Bohemian  Jews, 
B'nai  B'rith.  or  Sons  of  the  Covenant.  This  was 
followed  by  an  organization  composed  mostly  of 
Germans,  now  called  B'nai  El.  with  Rabbi  Spitz 
as  its  minister.  These  congregations  were  all  of 
the  orthodox  branch  of  the  Jews. 

In  1867  a  reform  movement  was  felt  among  these 
orthodox  and  more  conservati\e  Jews,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  a  more  radical  con- 
gregation, which  built  its  temple  on  Seventeenth 
and  Pine  streets,  where  it  remained  until  1897,  when 
it  moved  westward,  as  did  other  religious  bodies, 
and  established  itself  in  a  new  and  splendid  house 
of  worship  on  the  corner  of   Lindell   and   Vande- 
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venter  avenues.  In  the  meantime,  various  causes 
of  friction  and  dissension  led  to  a  division  of  the 
congregation,  and  a  new  one  was  organized,  which 
built  its  temple,  in  1888,  on  the  corner  of  Pine  and 
Twenty-eighth  streets.  Even  this  was  not  far 
enough  west  for  the  rapid  desertion  of  the  neigh- 
borhood by  its  members,  and  it  is  now  about  to 
enter  a  large  edifice  on  Washington  avenue  and 
Kingshighway. 

The  older  of  these  two  congregations,  called 
Shaare  Emeth,  has  recently  elected  as  Rabbi  for 
life,  Rev.  Samuel  Sale,  who  has  ministered  there 
since  1887,  and  a  few  months '  earlier  the  second 
of  these  elected  its  Rabbi,  Rev.  Leon  Harrison,  as 
Rabbi  for  life.     Dr.  Harrison  came  to  St.  Louis  in 

1891. 

Besides  these  larger  associations,  there  are  many 

smaller  bodies,  made  up  mostly  of  refugees   from 

Russia,    all    of   whom   are   of   the   orthodox    faith. 

In  all  the  charitable  and  educational  work  of   St. 

Louis  and  other  cities  of  Alissouri,  the  Jews  have 

always  taken  an  active  part.     Not  only  have  they 

their   own    institutions   of   all   kinds,   but   they   are 

ever  ready  to  join   in   all   worthy  efforts  of  other 

organizations  to  assist  the  needy  and  sick,  and  to 

contribute  liberally  to  all  educational  work. 

In   Missouri,    as   elsewhere   in   this   country,    the 

Jews  are  foremost  in  many  lines  of  business.    Many 

of  the  largest  wholesale  houses  in  several  important 

branches  of  business  are  in  the  hands  of  enterpris- 
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ing  and  successful  Jews,  and  a  list  of  the  influen- 
tial business  men  of  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Joseph  and  smaller  cities,  as  well  as  of  many  towns 
in  the  state,  would  show  a  large  number  of  Jews, 
usually  among  the  most  prominent  and  successful. 

The  religious  feeling  of  the  Jews,  their  loyalty 
to  their  faith,  their  sympathy  with  all  that  aims 
at  bettering  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  their  great  interest  in  education,  all  these 
make  the  Jewish  people  in  Missouri  among  its 
most  desirable  citizens. 
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THE  first  government  of  St.  Louis,  which  stood 
for  the  territory  now  known  as  Missouri,  since 
it  was  its  leading  town,  was  purely  democratic,  for 
in  1765  St.  Ange  de  Bellerive,  who  had  just  sur- 
rendered the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
English,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  was  given  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
people  full  powers  for  the  government  of  the  settle- 
ment until  a  legally  appointed  successor  should 
arrive.  But  this  democratic  episode  soDn  closed,  for 
very  soon  the  Governor-General  of  Louisiana 
organized  a  civil  government  by  the  powers  given 
him  by  France. 

This  w'as  not  materially  changed  under  the 
Spanish  rule  that  followed  and  continued  until  the 
cession  by  Napoleon  to  the  United  States  in  1803. 

January  23,  1808,  is  the  date  of  beginning  of  the 
history  of  St.  Louis  as  a  corporation,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  act  of  the  territorial  legislature  passed 
some  time  before. 

Under  this  charter  trustees  were  elected  by  popu- 
lar vote  who  had  both  executive  and  legislative 
functions,  and  they  enacted  ordinances  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  town,  which  were  afterward,  when 
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the  town  had  become  a  city,  placed  upon  the  statute 
books. 

At  the  election  of  ^ladison  in  1809  St.  Louis  first 
voted  for  presidential  electors.  ^Missouri  was  not 
then  a  State,  but  the  record  of  this  vote  is  interest- 
ing as  an  indication  of  her  voting  population  and 
political  preferences.  There  were  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  votes  in  all.  Of  these  James  Aladison 
had  one  hundred  and  twenty-two,  Charles  Pinck- 
ney  forty-eight  and  George  Clinton  six. 

That  this  was  the  day  of  small  things  may  be 
seen  in  the  statement  in  1811  that  the  expenditures 
of  the  town  government  for  the  year  had  been 
$632.87^,  exceeding  the  receipts  by  $84.57^. 
The  p()])ulation  at  this  time  was  about  two 
thousand.  In  1813  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
votes  were  cast  for  Aladison  at  his  second  election, 
and  in  1815  the  population  had  increased  to  two 
thousand  six  hundred. 

December  9,  1822,  an  act  of  incorporation 
passed  the  legislature  of  Missouri,  which  had  re- 
cently been  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  State,  con- 
stituting a  body  politic  by  the  name  and  style  of 
TJie  Mayor,  Aldciiiian  aiu!  Cificiois  of  the  Cit\  of 
St.  Louis.  The  ]\Iayor  and  the  nine  Aldermen  were 
to  be  elected  yearly  and  were  to  possess  a  freehold 
estate  within  the  city  limits.  On  the  first  Monday 
in  March,  1823,  this  charter  was  accepted  by  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  town.  One  hundred  and 
seven  voted  for  and  ninety  against  it,  a  small  vote 
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which  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  many  otherwise  quahfied  voters  had  not  yet 
paid  the  tax  to  the  corporation.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  salary  of  the  first  Mayor,  Wilham  Carr 
Lane,  was  put  at  three  hundred  dohars,  and  that 
the  Aldermen  were  paid  no  salaries. 

This  charter  of  1822,  slightly  changed  by  a  few 
amendments,  controlled  city  affairs  until  1835,  when 
a  new  one  was  granted  of  a  somewhat  broader 
character,  much  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  cor- 
poration. The  great  variety  of  matters  with  which 
the  ordinances  passed  in  the  first  years  after  the 
adoption  of  this  charter  is  of  much  interest  to  the 
political  student,  as  it  shows  how  the  little  city  of 
only  five  thousand  inhabitants  was  struggling  three 
quarters  of  a  century  ago  with  all  the  problems, 
both  serious  and  trifling,  which  nowadays  beset 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  administer  municipal 
affairs. 

February  11,  1839,  a  third  charter  was  given  to 
the  city  by  the  State  Legislature.  The  two  former 
charters  had  provided  for  a  Mayor  and  one  House, 
a  Board  of  Aldermen,  a  plan  not  unlike  that  to 
which  many  thoughtful  men  in  these  days  desire 
to  return.  The  charter  of  1839  planned  for  a  City 
Council,  consisting  of  two  chambers,  a  Board  of 
Aldermen  and  a  Board  of  Delegates.  The  former 
was  to  be  composed  of  two  members  from  each 
ward,  chosen  ever}^  second  year ;  the  latter  of  three 
from  each  ward,  chosen  for  three  years. 
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In  1859  an  important  amendment  was  made  in 
the  charter  of  1839.  It  was  provided  that  the  "City 
Council  should  consist  of  one  Board  called  the 
Common  Council,  who  should  possess  all  the  pow- 
ers and  exercise  all  the  functions  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  and  City  Council,  as  heretofore  consti- 
tuted." 

This  Board  was  to  be  composed  of  twenty  mem- 
bers, two  for  each  ward,  one-half  of  the  members 
to  be  elected  in  each  year  to  serve  two  years.  Under 
this  amended  charter  St.  Louis  passed  through  the 
trying  period  of  the  civil  war.  In  1866,  however, 
the  Council  was  again  divided  into  two  chambers. 

In  the  new  constitution  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
adopted  in  1875,  a  provision  was  made  for  another 
change  in  the  government  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis. 
By  this  act  the  city  was  to  have  the  power  to  extend 
its  limits  and  take  in  certain  portions  of  the  county, 
after  a  Board  of  Tliirteen  Freeholders  elected  by  the 
voters  of  the  city  should  have  proposed  a  scheme 
for  this  enlargement  of  the  city  and  readjustment 
of  the  relations  between  city  and  county,  and  after 
such  scheme  and  charter  had  been  approved  by  the 
voters  of  the  city  and  the  whole  county.  St.  Louis 
City  had  heretofore  been  within  St.  Louis  County, 
and  the  two  governments  were  continually  clashing 
and  causing  serious  friction.  The  friends  of  the 
new  plan  declared  that  all  of  this  would  be  done 
away  with  by  its  adoption.  The  contest  that  pre- 
ceded the  final  adoption  of  "The  Scheme  and  Char- 
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ter"  was  spirited  and  seems  to  have  been  one  be- 
tween friends  and  enemies  of  reform.  The  state- 
ments of  the  advantages  to  be  secured  by  the  new 
plan  are  given  by  one  of  its  friends  in  the  St.  Louis 
Republican  of  August  19,  1876,  three  days  before 
the  election,  is  very  interesting  and  worth  repro- 
ducing here : 

''First — It  secures  one  government  for  the  City 
of  St.  Louis. 

''Second — It  secures  a  good  charter. 

"Third — It  secures  a  charter  which  can  be 
amended  in  three  ways : 

"(a)      By  virtue  of  its  own  powers. 

"(b)  By  virtue  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
passed  as  a  general  law  and  accepted  by  the  Mayor 
and  Assembly  in  lieu  of  a  charter. 

"(c)  By  virtue  of  a  new  election  of  thirteen 
freeholders  to  form  a  new  charter. 

"Fourth — It  secures  a  reduction  of  taxes  in  three 
localities : 

"(a)  By  a  reduction  in  the  old  city  limits  of 
35^  cents  on  the  $100  value. 

"(b)  By  a  reduction  in  the  new  limits  of  assess- 
ments on  farming  lands,  and  by  20^  cents  on  the 
$100  of  such  value. 

"(c)  By  a  reduction  in  the  new  county  of  20^^ 
cents  on  the  $100  values  and  by  a  release  from  the 
entire  debt  of  city  and  county. 

"Fifth — It  secures  the  city  from  further  exten- 
sion of  its  limits. 
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"SisfJi — It  secures  county  lands  used  for  farming 
purposes  from  actual  confiscation  if  required  to  pay 
the  citv  and  countv  debt  pro  rata  with  the  city 
property. 

"Sezrufh — It  secures  a  uniform  system  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  city  and  in  the  new  limits  of  the 
city,  with  a  gradation  of  schol  taxes  in  the  new 
limits  for  the  actual  expense  only  of  maintaining 
the  schools. 

" Bight Ji — It  secures  to  the  people  a  fixed  policy 
of  government  which  cannot  be  changed  in  prin- 
ciple and  form,  although  subject  to  change  in 
detail. 

''Ninth — It  secures  forever  the  abolition  of  the 
County  Court  and  its  double  expensive,  irresponsible 
and  vicious  system. 

"ToitJi — It  secures  to  the  people  a  rest  from 
political  rings  to  control  the  hard-earnerl  money 
paid  b}-  oppressed  and  overburdened  tax-payers. 

"Eleventh — It  secures  one  system  of  official 
power,  one  of  paying  taxes,  one  of  assessment  and 
one  of  expenditure,  and  holds  all  persons  responsi- 
ble for  the  faithful  discharge  of  duty. 

''Tivelfth — It  secures  this  separation  by  details 
in  the  charter,  which,  if  objectionable,  can  be 
amended  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature." 

The  above  is,  perhaps,  a  fair  statement  of  the  real 
benefits  which  came  to  both  city  and  county  by 
its  adoption  and  operation,  which  latter  finally  came 
about   in   ]\Iarch,    1877.        Some   of   these   benefits 
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would  seem,  however,  to  one  who  now  glances 
backward  over  the  past  thirty  years  to  be  somewhat 
visionary,  especially  those  mentioned  in  sections 
ten  and  eleven.  The  history  of  these  years  of  city 
government  in  St.  Louis  has  shown  again  what  has 
so  often  been  demonstrated  by  experience,  that  no 
charter  or  frame  work  of  government  for  nation, 
state  or  city  can  be  so  guarded  as  to  prevent  national, 
state  or  municipal  corruption,  that  after  all  is  said 
and  done,  upon  the  character  of  the  men  who 
administer  public  affairs  and  the  character  and  dis- 
interestedness of  the  voting  population. 

This  charter,  however,  undoubtedly  marks  a 
step  forward  in  city  government  in  Missouri.  For 
the  circumstances  then  existing  it  was  in  most 
respects  admirably  adapted.  But  it  was  a  plan  of 
government  devised  for  a  city  of  about  three  hun- 
dred thousand  people,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
present  great  city  should  seem  to  have  outgrown 
the  charter  of  thirty  years  ago. 

Two  features  of  the  charter  of  1876  were  then 
thought  to  be  of  special  value.  One  was  the  pro- 
hibition against  city  debt  beyond  a  certain  point. 
The  other  was  the  filling  by  the  Mayor  of  certain 
important  appointive  offices  only  after  two  years  of 
his  four  year  term  had  expired.  The  former  was 
a  very  wise  provision,  doubtless,  at  the  time,  to  pro- 
tect the  city  from  extravagant  expenditures ;  but, 
as  the  needs  of  a  much  greater  city  increased,  the 
time  was  to  come  when  such  a  restriction  was  a 
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hindrance  to  progress.  The  latter  was  intended  to 
secure  to  the  executive  greater  independence  of 
action  by  lessening  the  apparent  necessity  of  making 
and  fulfilling  election  promises.  Experience,  how- 
ever, has  shown  that  greater  efficiencv  and  a  surer 
responsibility  can  be  secured  by  allowing  the  execu- 
tive to  name  his  executive  assistants  when  he  takes 
office  and  not  insisting  that  he  be  possibly  ham- 
pered by  those  who  were  the  appointees  of  a  former 
administration,  whose  policy  may  have  been  con- 
trary to  his  own. 

The  charter  of  1876  still  adhered  to  the  old  plan 
of  a  bi-cameral  legislative  body,  while  the  ten- 
dency is  now  towards  a  body  with  one  chamber, 
elected  not  by  wards,  but  on  a  general  ticket,  and  as 
is  the  Council  under  the  charter  of  1876. 

Many  excellent  features,  however,  were  included 
in  the  provisions  of  this  instrument,  and  under 
them  very  great  progress  in  the  material  improve- 
ment of  the  city  has  been  made. 

The  length  of  the  term  of  its  municipal  officers; 
the  carefully  framed  provisions  to  secure  honest 
registration  of  voters  and  an  honest  vote  at  the 
polls;  the  guards  and  checks  upon  all  who  admin- 
ister the  financial  affairs  of  the  city :  the  provisions 
against  an  undue  increase  of  the  public  debt;  the 
plan  already  referred  to  by  which  the  important 
offices  filled  by  the  Mayor's  appointment  are  not 
vacant  until  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  his 
term  of  office,  so  that  as  rewards  of  political  work 
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done  during  a  heated  campaign  they  are  too  far 
in  the  dim  distance  to  prejudice  seriously  the  merits 
of  an  election;  these  are  a  few  of  its  features  which 
were  regarded  important  advantages  in  the  new 
plan  of  city  government.  The  next  step  of  prog- 
ress in  the  political  development  of  St.  Louis,  which 
will,  it  may  be,  be  followed  by  the  other  large  cities 
of  the  State  will  be  the  complete  reconstruction  of 
the  present  charter  in  accordance  with  more  modern 
and  enlightened  views.  The  steps  already  taken 
by  this  greatest  city  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  since 
the  early  years  of  its  corporate  life  have  been,  as  a 
whole,  wisely  adapted  to  the  needs  of  time  and 
attending  circumstances,  and  there  is  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  St.  Louis  and  other  cities  in  this 
great  State  will  be  ready  at  the  proper  time  to  take 
further  action  and  join  in  any  wise  forward  move- 
ment. 
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MISSOURI  IN  THE  CELEBRATION  OF 

THE  CENTENNIAL  OF  THE 

LOUISIANA  PURCHASE 


The  celebration  of  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  has  had  so  much  to  do 
with  the  recent  forward  movement,  not  only  of 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  but  of  the  state  of  ^Missouri 
and  the  great  territory  adjacent  to  this  state,  that 
it  demands  attention  here,  and  this,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  magnitude  of  this  celebration  and  its 
immediate  success  as  a  great  exposition  of  the  skill 
and  resources  of  this  and  nearly  all  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  globe,  but  because  of  the  illustration 
afforded  by  it  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  those  men 
of  Missouri,  and  especially  of  its  greatest  city,  by 
whose  zeal  and  indefatigable  efforts  it  was  car- 
ried to  a  successful  termination. 

The  event  which  was  thus  commemorated,  which 
has  been  treated  briefly  in  another  chapter  of  this 
record  of  the  development  of  our  state,  was  of 
such  importance  as  to  set  many  minds  at  work 
years  before  the  centennial  year,  devising  some 
plan  of  celebration  worthy  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
event,  which  concerned  so  intimately  the  interests, 
social  and  political,  of  two  continents. 

Individuals  and  new^spapers,  as  early  as  1888, 
began  to  agitate  the  subject,   and  the  matter  was 
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heard  of  every  now  and  then  during  nine  follow- 
ing years.  In  the  meetings  of  the  officers  of  the 
Missouri  Historical  Society  of  St.  Louis  especially 
this  subject  was  frequently  discussed  and  many  sug- 
gestions made  for  an  adequate  commemoration  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Nothing  on  a  large  scale, 
however,  was  contemplated  at  first,  but  all  the  in- 
formal talk  concerned  itself  with  something  which 
should  be  a  permanent  memorial.  A  statute  to 
Thomas  Jefferson ;  a  fire-proof  building  for  the 
Historical  Society,  with  perhaps  a  day  or  two  for 
speeches  and  a  pageant ;  a  reproduction  near  the 
river  front  of  old  St.  Louis — all  of  these  were  con- 
sidered in  an  informal  way  for  months  and  years, 
even.  Nothing  was  really  done,  however,  until 
on  the  eleventh  of  January,  1898,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  advisory  committee  of  the  society,  upon  motion 
of  Mr.  Pierre  Chouteau,  Professor  Marshall  S. 
Snow,  the  president,  appointed  a  committee  of  five 
to  which  was  added  the  president,  to  take  the  mat- 
ter into  serious  consideration.  This  was  the  real 
beginning  of  definite  action  towards  the  great  ex- 
position of  1904.  After  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject by  this  committee,  and  continued  discussion 
in  and  out  of  the  society,  a  conference  was  held  be- 
tween the  Historical  Society's  committee  and  one 
appointed  by  the  Business  Men's  League.  This 
resulted  in  a  request  by  the  Historical  Society  that 
various  business  and  social  organizations  in  St. 
Louis  should  appoint  committees  to  consider  "the 
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desirability  of  a  celebration  in  1903,  and  what  form 
it  should  take."  This  call  was  issued  Alay  17, 
1898,  to  twenty-five  such  organizations.  The  ap- 
peal was  favorably  received  and  the  committees 
thus  named  met  at  the  rooms  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety, Tune  22.  Mr.  Chouteau,  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  was  authorized  to  name  a  committee  of 
fifteen,  which  should  in  turn  select  a  committee  of 
fifty,  to  whom  the  whole  matter  of  further  steps  to 
be  taken  should  be  entrusted.  The  committee  of 
fifty,  of  which  the  president  of  the  society  was 
named  chairman,  July  12,  after  careful  considera- 
tion, named  a  sub-committee  of  ten  that  a  defi- 
nite plan  of  celebration  might  finally  be  submitted. 
This  committee  of  ten,  of  which  Mr.  Chouteau  was 
chairman,  met  weekly  throughout  the  summer  and 
autumn  and  made  their  final  report  November  28. 
This  report  definitely  recommended  a  world's  fair 
as  the  only  adequate  method  of  celebrating  so  im- 
portant an  event  as  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  They 
also  recommended,  as  the  proper  preliminary  steps, 
that  a  convention  should  be  called,  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives from  all  the  states  in  the  Louisiana 
purchase,  not  later  than  the  tenth  of  January,  1899, 
to  decide  upon  the  time  and  manner  of  a  proper 
commemoration  of  the  purchase.  The  governor  of 
Missouri  issued  the  necessary  invitations,  and  on 
the  tenth  of  January  the  meeting  was  held  in  the 
city  of  St.  Louis. 
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The  feeling  was  practically  unanimous  in  favor 
of  a  world's  fair,  or  exposition  as  its  friends  pre- 
fered  to  call  it,  and  an  executive  committee  was 
named,  composed  of  three  members  from  each  state 
represented  in  the  convention.  Of  this  committee, 
Hon.  David  R.  Francis  was  made  chairman,  and 
on  January  19  he  reported  to  the  committee  of  fifty 
the  result  of  the  convention. 

The  committee  of  fifty  was  then  enlarged  to  a 
committee  of  two  hundred,  and  to  this  enlarged  body 
it  fell  to  arrange  all  further  details  until  the  con- 
trol of  the  exposition  was  in  the  hands  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  organized  exposition  company. 

Such  are  the  steps,  apparently  feeble  at  first, 
which  led  finally  to  the  complete  and  successful  or- 
ganization of  the  powerful  and  able  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  Company. 

In  all  of  this  preliminary  work  may  be  seen  the 
power  and  strength  and  skill  of  the  men  of  Alis- 
souri,  and  especially  of  St.  Louis,  for  upon  the 
latter  fell  the  great  burden  of  seeing  that  the  neces- 
sary ways  and  means  were  provided.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  in  the  beginning  no  one  among  the 
prime  movers  of  a  celebration  desired  to  have  it 
take  the  form  of  a  universal  exposition  or  world's 
fair,  and  when  these  men  who  were  most  active  in 
the  early  movement  decided  that  such  must  be  the 
form  of  commemoration  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
opposition  had  to  be  encountered  and  overthrown. 
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The  state  of  Missouri  at  length  appropriated  the 
sum  of  one  milHon  dollars.  The  city  of  St.  Louis, 
by  a  popular  vote,  was  granted  the  right  to  issue 
bonds  for  five  millions  and  five  more  millions  were 
also  raised  by  popular  subscription  to  the  stock  of 
the  company.  Congress  also  appropriated  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  after  the  facts  stated  above  had  been 
presented  and  certified  to. 

A  national  commission  was  appointed  in  April  by 
President  McKinley,  to  represent  the  United  States 
Government,  and  on  the  day  when  this  commission 
was  appointed,  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
Company  was  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  six 
millions,  and  ninty-three  men  were  appointed  as  di- 
rectors of  the  company,  Hon.  David  R.  Francis  be- 
ing chosen  as  president.  The  committee  of  two  hun- 
dred, having  now  really  completed  its  labors,  sur- 
rendered all  its  control  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  Company. 

Work  now  began  in  earnest  upon  a  site  which 
included  the  western  half  of  Forest  Park  and  about 
as  much  additional  territory  west  of  the  park,  leased 
from  private  parties,  including  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  acres  belonging  to  Washington  University, 
together  with  the  buildings  already  erected  by  that 
institution  for  its  new  home,  to  which  were  added 
other  buildings  erected  by  the  university  from  the 
money  paid  as  rent  by  the  exposition. 

In  May,  1902,  it  was  clear  that  in  order  to  make 
the  exposition  what  it  was  from  the  first  intended 
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to  be,  the  time  of  its  opening  must  be  postponed,  and 
this  was  brought  about  by  the  joint  action  of  the 
exposition  company  and  Congress,  so  that  not  until 
May,  1904,  were  the  gates  of  the  great  fair  opened 
to  the  world. 

The  story  of  this  great  exposition  is  a  familiar 
one.  It  was  told  in  continued  series  in  all  the  dailies 
and  weeklies  of  this  and  other  countries.  The  whole 
has  been  written  in  a  comprehensive  and  exhaustive 
fashion  in  various  ways  since  the  closing  of  its 
gates,  on  December  first,  1904. 

We  all  know  something  of  the  multitudes  of  peo- 
ple of  our  own  land  and  the  thousands  from  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  who  thronged  the  broad 
avenues  and  filled  the  great  squares  daily;  of  the 
strange  and  picturesque  pictures  made  by  the  ming- 
ling of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  aboriginal 
Americans,  of  men  and  women  from  our  island  pos- 
sessions ;  of  all  the  varieties  of  costume  and  manners 
offered  to  the  gaze  of  the  curious  and  interested  ob- 
servers. We  know  about  the  wonders  of  the  vast 
buildings  for  the  exhibition  of  the  products  and  the 
manufactures  of  civilized  and  half-civilized  races. 
We  have  strolled  about  in  the  galleries  of  the  great 
art  palace,  where  great  works  of  men's  imagination 
were  displayed  on  canvas  and  in  marble.  We  have 
walked  along  the  avenues  of  states,  lined  with  elegant 
and  costly  structures  which  were  open  to  the  world, 
and  presided  over  by  the  fairest  of  hostesses.  In  the 
Congress  of  Nations,  the  crowning  glory  of  the  ex- 
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position,  we  have  heard  of  the  latest  discoveries  in 
science,  of  the  newest  and  w^isest  thought  upon  ques- 
tions of  the  highest  importance  and  interest,  from 
men  of  this  and  other  countries,  each  a  master  of 
his  subject.  The  extent  and  immensity  of  it  all, 
the  executive  and  artistic  ability  suggested  by  even 
a  day's  ramble  through  its  mazes  have  surprised 
and  amazed  every  thoughtful  observer. 

And  then  as  we  consider  it  with  greater  care,  it 
comes  to  our  minds  that  the  first  suggestion  which 
led  to  all  this  great  and  wonderful  thing,  came  from 
the  men  of  Missouri ;  that  the  exposition  was  held 
on  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  which  we  call 
the  state  of  Missouri;  that  the  state  itself  made 
a  larger  appropriation  for  exposition  purposes  than 
any  other  state  in  the  Union ;  that  in  all  the  build- 
ings where  exhibits  of  the  states  were  to  be  found, 
there  were  found  Missouri  products,  articles  un- 
excelled in  value  and  artistic  excellence  by  those  of 
any  other  state,  and  we  take  pride  in  the  knowledge 
that  in  this  great  enterprise  our  state  was  the  leader, 
and  that  the  men  upon  whom  the  great  burden 
fell  of  carrying  this  project  through  to  a  successful 
termination,  were  citizens  of  Missouri. 

What  Missouri  did  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition,  therefore,  is  a  striking  and  brilliant  tes- 
timony to  the  vast  development  of  this  great  state 
since  the  time,  when  a  century  earlier,  Thomas  Jeff- 
erson laid  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
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the  treaty  which,  when  ratified,  added  an  Empire  of 
the  West  to  the  infant  repubHc. 

As  has  already  been  said,  Missouri  appropriated 
the  large  sum  of  one  million  dollars  for  the  world's 
fair.  With  a  portion  of  this,  about  one-fourth, 
was  erected  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest, 
certainly  the  most  expensive  and  imposing  of  the 
state  buildings.  With  the  remainder  was  paid  the 
cost  of  placing  in  position  and  order  in  the  various 
exhibition  buildings  that  which  the  state  thought 
proper  to  show  to  the  world,  and  in  entertainments 
of  great  variety  and  interest.  All  this  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  commission,  appointed  by  Governor 
Dockery,  composed  of  representative  citizens  from 
all  sections  of  Missouri,  and  thev  performed  well 
their  task. 

Naturally  enough,  the  Missouri  building  was 
one  of  the  social  centers  of  the  exposition.  In 
the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd,  it  was  dedi- 
cated on  the  third  of  June. 

The  eleventh  of  October  was  Missouri  day,  and 
was  appropriately  observed. 

August  twenty-second  began  Missouri  week,  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  state,  especially  from  the  cities 
and  larger  towns,  came  thousands  of  the  people  of 
Missouri.  An  authority  tell  us  that  by  the  tenth 
of  November,  seven  thousand  persons,  all  residents 
of  the  state,  had  registered  in  the  Missouri  building. 

In  the  Palace  of  Agriculture,  where  Missouri 
held  properly  the  first  place,  were  to  be  seen  all  the 
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varieties  of  the  products  of  its  rich  soil.  There  was 
the  great  corn  temple,  illustrating  one  of  its  richest 
agricultural  products.  The  grains  and  grasses  of 
the  state  were  used  as  the  decoration  of  the  exhibit. 
Pictures  might  be  seen,  showing  the  old  and  the 
new  in  agricultural  methods.  Every  county  in  the 
state  was  represented  here,  with  farm  and  dairy 
products  of  every  variety  and  description. 

In  the  Horticultural  Palace,  ]vIissouri  was  alloted 
a  larger  space  than  that  of  any  other  state,  having 
about  six  thousand  square  feet  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses. Here  more  than  four  hundred  varieties  of 
fruits  were  displayed,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums, 
grapes,  cherries  and  berries  of  all  kinds. 

The  Palace  of  Alines  contained  the  display  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  ^Missouri.  Every  district  in 
the  state  was  represented.  There  one  could  see 
coal,  zinc,  lead,  copper,  copper  clays  and  building 
material,  sands,  mineral  waters,  and  all  sorts  of 
mining  machinery  in  full  operation.  There  were 
mining  plants  and  lead  and  zinc  works.  The  com- 
pleteness of  this  exhibit  and  the  figures  also  shown 
witli  it.  indicated  how  vast  are  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  state,  how  much  has  already  been 
done  in  their  development,  and  how  much  remains 
for  the  work  of  future  generations. 

In  the  Palace  of  Education  was  shov/n  in  great 
detail  the  great  advance  made  in  late  years  in  public 
and  private  education,  and  in  all  that  belongs  to 
the  work  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  state. 
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Here  were  photographs  of  school  houses  and  school 
children,  and  the  best  known  teachers  of  Missouri, 
together  wnth  fine  models  in  plaster  of  some  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings  of  leading  universities.  And 
the  most  interesting  of  all,  was  the  fact  clearly 
shown  that  during  the  last  thirty  years  illiteracy  in 
the  state  had  fallen  from  thirteen  and  four-tenths 
per  cent  to  six  and  four-tenths  per  cent. 

In  the  Fish  and  Game  Department  was  an  exhibit 
of  live  game  arranged  in  cages  around  a  lake  stocked 
with  fish  of  all  kinds  native  to  Missouri. 

Live  stock  of  all  kinds  was  to  be  seen  in  all  the 
variety  which  may  be  found  on  Missouri  farms. 
Horses,  mules,  famous  everywhere,  and  poultry  of 
all  breeds.  Elsewhere  was  displayed  a  profusion  of 
examples  of  the  woods  of  the  state,  both  in  their 
rough  and  their  manufactured  state. 

In  the  Missouri  building  was  distributed  to  thou- 
sands of  visitors  a  large  volume  prepared  by  Mr. 
•Walter  Williams,  one  of  the  best  informed  men  of 
the  state  on  Missouri  affairs,  setting  forth  in  great 
detail  the  magnificent  resources  of  this  great  state. 
In  this  we  are  told  that  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
state  is  nearly  fifteen  hundred  millions ;  that  Mis- 
souri produces  one-twelfth  of  the  wheat  of  the 
world,  and  one-tenth  of  all  the  corn;  that  the  live 
stock  of  the  state  is  worth  more  than  one  hundred 
millions;  that  it  goes  beyond  all  the  states  of  the 
Union  in  her  poultry  and  eggs ;  that  her  apple  pro- 
duct exceeds  that  of  anv  other  state,  and  that  she 
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has  one-third  more  apple  trees  than  any  other  state ; 
that  more  than  seven  hundred  mihions  of  money 
have  already  been  made  from  her  mines,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  their  development  may  be  said  to 
have  but  just  begun.  To  those  who,  for  the  first  time 
were  brought  close  to  these  facts  at  the  exposition, 
they  were  almost  startlingly  significaiit  of  the  nat- 
ural wealth  of  ^lissouri  and  of  the  progress  already 
made.  We  are  told  here  that  there  are  in  Missouri 
more  than  forty-five  millions  of  acres  of  land,  of 
which  nearly  thirty-four  millions  are  farm  lands ; 
that  in  1900  she  had  about  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  thousand  farms,  averaging  a  little  less  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  each,  valued,  without 
the  buildings,  at  six  hundred  and  ninety-five  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  the  buildings  being  valued  at  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 

Such  are  some  of  the  facts  concerning  our  state 
briefly  stated,  which  were  shown  to  the  world  by  ex- 
hibits and  by  printed  statements  at  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  a  great  world's  fair,  con- 
ceived and  planned  by  Missouri  men,  and  showing, 
among  all  other  things  of  wonderful  interest, 
Missouri  wealth,  natural  and  acquired;  Mis- 
souri resources  of  every  description ;  the  progress, 
rapid  in  recent  years,  of  every  grade  of  education, 
and  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  state.  For  Missouri  alone  the  great  world's 
fair  was  of  incalculable  benefit,  which  will  be  felt 
and  fully  appreciated  more  and  more  as  the  years 
go  by. 
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ADAMS,  Elmer  Bragg,  LL.D.,  judge  United 
States  Courts;  born  Pomfret,  Vt.,  October  27,  1842 ; 
son  of  Jarvis  and  Eunice  (jMitchell)  Adams;  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  University,  A.  B.,  1865;  studied 
law  in  Harvard  Law  School;  came  to  St.  Louis 
in  1868;  practiced  law  in  St.  Louis  until  1879; 
judge  St.  Louis  Circuit  Court  January  1st,  1879, 
until  January  1st.  1885;  practiced  law  1885  to 
1895,  when  was  appointed  by  President  Cleve- 
land, ]May,  1895,  United  States  District  Judge 
'  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri ;  in  May,  1905, 
was  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  United  States 
Circuit  Judge  for  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit. 
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Elmer  Bragg  Adams,  LL.D. 
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ADREOX,  Edward  Lawrence,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  American  Brake  Com- 
pany, southwestern  manager  of  the  W'estinghouse 
Air  Brake  Company  and  Westinghouse  Traction 
Brake  Company,  vice-president  of  the  Broadway 
Savings  Trust  Company,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Westinghouse  Automatic  Air  and  Steam  Coup- 
ler Company,  director  Adreon  &  Co.  and  of  the 
Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Company,  etc. :  born 
in  St.  Louis,  December  23,  1847;  son  of  Stephen 
W.  and  Emily  Gates  (Learned)  Adreon:  entered 
office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  as 
clerk,  ]\Iarch  1865,  and  remained  in  that  office  20 
years  and  one  niDntli :  from  1877  to  1885,  was 
Comptroller,  to  whicli  office  was  twice  elected.  Be- 
came vice-president  and  general  manager  of  Ameri- 
can Brake  Company  in  April,  1887. 
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ALBERS,  Claus  Henry,  president  C.  H.  Albers 
Commission  Company;  born  Hollenhof,  near  Zeven, 
Germany.  April  5,  1836;  son  of  Johann  Diedrich 
and  Sophia  (Boehling)  Albers;  became  a  partner 
of  W.  H.  Austin  &  Co.  in  the  milHng  business, 
Keokuk.  Iowa,  July,  1854;  served  in  the  civil  war 
from  June.  1861,  in  First  Iowa  Cavalry,  advancing 
to  corporal,  orderly  sergeant.  Company  A  and  after 
that  as  quartermaster  of  the  regiment;  returned  to 
Keokuk  where  he  was  in  business  from  1865  to 
1873.  when  he  came  to  St.  Louis,  and  after  several 
business  experiences  established  C.  H.  Albers  Com- 
mission Company,  of  which  he  is  at  the  present  time 
the  head.  President  Advance  Elevator  &  Ware- 
house Company ;  owns  and  operates  the  \^enice  Ele- 
vator, Venice,  III,  and  the  Terminal  Elevator,  East 
St.  Louis. 
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ALLISOX,  James  William,  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Allison  A\'indo\v  Glass  Com- 
pany, vice-president  and  business  manager  Eld- 
ridge  Window  Glass  Company,  appointed  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Election  Commissioners  by  Gov. 
Folk,  1906;  born  in  Boone  County,  Mo.,  October  11, 
1844;  son  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  and  Martha  Frances 
( Sullinger )  Allison;  began  career  in  retail  drug 
business  as  apprentice  in  1860,  afterwards  was 
clerk  for  several  years,  when  he  entered  the  drug 
business  on  his  own  account.  Later  was  in  the 
jobbing  drug  business  until  1872,  when  he  en- 
gaged in  the  glass  manufacturing  business.  Edu- 
cated in  private  school,  Mexico,  Mo. ;  attended  Mc- 
Gee  College,  ]\lacon  County,  and  St.  Charles  Col- 
lege, St.  Charles,  ]\Io. 

ALTHEIAlER,  Benjamin,  bond  and  stock 
broker,  director  of  the  Eisenstadt  Alanufacturing 
Company,  president  Altheimer  &  Rawlins  Invest- 
ment Company,  director  Indianapolis  Telephone 
Company,  St.  Louis  Public  Museum,  etc.,  chairman 
Emil  Pretorius  Memorial  Library  of  Washington 
University,  vice-president  ^Masonic  Scottish  Rite 
Temple  Association,  national  treasurer  of  the  Jew- 
ish (non-sectarian)  Hospital  for  Consumptives,  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  director  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum, 
Cleveland,  O.,  director  Jewish  Charitable  and  Edu- 
cational Union  of  St.  Louis,  member  Washington 
University  Association,  etc. 
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James  William  Allison. 
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AMES,  Henry  Semple,  assistant  executive  offi- 
cer Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Co.,  St.  Louis;  born 
St.  Louis,  March  4,  1863;  son  of  Edgar  and  Lucy 
V.  (Semple)  Ames;  educated  at  Smith  Academy 
until  1876,  then  at  Paris,  France,  1876-8;  Hanover, 
Germany,  1878-80;  Smith  Academy,  St.  Louis, 
1880  to  1882;  Yale  University  A.  B.  1886;  St. 
Louis  Law  Schuul  LL.B.  1888;  after  graduating 
from  law  school  in  1888  he  managed  the  affairs  of 
Edgar  Ames  estate  and  Ames  Realty  Co.  until 
September,  1898,  when  he  became  associated  with 
the  ^Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Co.  as  assistant  trust 
officer;  president  St.  Louis  and  ]^Ieramec  River 
Railroad  Co.,  Northwestern  Expanded  Metal  Co., 
Ames  Steel  Lath  Co.,  vice-president  of  Bes  Line 
Construction  Co.,  secretary-treasurer  Denver,  Enid 
«&  Gulf  R.  R.  Co.,  secretary  Ames  Realty  Co.,  Ex- 
panded Metal  Co. 
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ANDERSOX,  Charles  Henrv,  lawyer  and  real 
estate  agent ;  born  in  Griggsville,  Pike  County, 
111.,  November  9,  1854:  son  of  William  Franklin 
and  Laura  Eloise  (Gilpin)  Anderson;  graduate 
of  Cornell  University,  graduating  B.  Lit.,  1883, 
and  in  law  school  of  Washins^ton  University, 
LL.  B.,  1885;  taught  district  school  when  a 
young  man,  and  came  to  St.  Louis,  April  14, 
1876;  went  to  work  as  shipping  clerk  for  Gibbs 
&  Sterrett  Alanufacturing  Company  until  Aug- 
ust, in  1876,  then  with  Shapleigh  Hardware 
Company  to  1879;  then  resigned  to  go  to  Cornell 
University ;  practiced  law  continuously  from 
1885  to  1898,  when  entered  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness as  member  of  the  firm  of  Bunn  &  Anderson ; 
bought  partner's  interest  in  1901,  and  July  1st, 
1901,  consolidated  business  with  R.  C.  Greer  & 
Son  Realty  Company  as  Greer-Anderson  Realty 
Company,  of  which  was  vice-president  and  treasurer 
until  September  18,  1903,  when  with  Christian 
Stocke  organized  corporation  of  Anderson-Stocke 
Realty  Company,  of  which  was  president  and  treas- 
urer; now  president  of  Anderson-Stocke-Buermann 
Realty  Company;  was  president  of  the  Lehigh 
Drainage  &  Mining  Company,  secretary  of  Vinita 
Realty  Company  and  director  of  Spring  Avenue 
Realty  Company,  etc. 
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AUGUSTINE,  George  Hershey,  vice-president 
of  Carleton  Dry  Goods  Company,  president  of  the 
Cornelia  Copper  Company ;  Ijorn  ]\Iassillon,  Ohio, 
August  24,  1848;  son  of  George  and  Amanda  M. 
(Conkey)  Augustine;  began  business  career  as  office 
boy  in  wholesale  dry  goods  house  in  1866;  in  1871 
became  cashier  of  the  Abilene  Bank,  Abilene,  Kan. ; 
came  to  St.  Louis  in  1873  as  cashier  and  credit  man 
for  Dodd-Brown  &  Co.,  wholesale  dry  goods,  be- 
came junior  partner  in  1880,  withdrew  in  1890  to 
enter  Ely  &  Walker  Dry  Goods  Company.  In  1894 
joined  Murray  Carleton  in  purchasing  controlling 
interest  in  the  Wear  &  Boogher  Dry  Goods  Com- 
pany, which  was  changed  to  the  Carleton  Dry  Goods 
Company  in  1899. 
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AVERILL,  Alexander  Trowbridge,  president 
]\Iills  &  Averill  Tailoring  Company :  born  St.  Louis, 
June  21,  1876;  son  of  Alexander  AI.  and  Louisa 
(Trowbridge)  Averill:  began  business  career  with 
the  house  of  Mills  &  Averill  as  a  boy  in  1894;  was 
advanced  through  various  positions  to  president; 
was  admitted  as  partner  in  1900,  became  director  in 
1903,  president  in  1905. 
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BAGXELL,  AA'illiam,  contractor,  lumberman; 
born  Pro\'ince  of  Quebec,  Canada,  April  14.  1843; 
son  of  Captain  William  and  Amelia  Bagnell ;  edu- 
cated in  public  schools  of  Toronto,  Canada :  came 
to  United  States  in  1864  and  has  e\'er  since  been 
located  in  St.  Louis,  being  engaged  as  a  contractor 
in  railroad  construction  work  under  firm  name  of 
Bagnell  Brothers:  since  1889  president  of  the  Bag- 
nell Timber  Company,  vice-president  of  ]^lissouri- 
Lincoln  Trust  Company. 
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William  Bagnell. 
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BARXARD,  George  D. ;  born  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  October  6,  1846;  son  of  Henry  L.  and 
Elizabetli  Robinson  (Cnrtis)  Barnard;  com- 
menced in  stationery  l)usiness,  1860;  came  to 
St.  Louis,  1868,  and  clerked  in  manufacturing 
stationery  house  until  1872,  when  with  two  oth- 
ers, started  in  stationery  business  for  self.  Part- 
ners died  and  the  company  was  incorporated  as 
Geo.  D.  Barnard  &  Co.,  of  which  he  is  president, 
also  vice-president  Art  Metal  Construction  Com- 
pany, vice-president  Embree-]\lcLean  Carriage  Com- 
pany, ex-vice-president  ^Merchants  Exchange,  vice- 
chairman  committee  on  Fall  Festivities,  one  of 
original  committee  of  World's  Fair  200,  etc. 
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BASCOM,  Joseph  Dayton,  secretary  and 
treasurer  Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Company;  di- 
rector St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Company,  Broadway 
Savings  Trust  Company,  Big  Muddy  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  etc. ;  born  St.  Louis,  July  2,  1849;  son  of 
Jonathan  Dayton  and  Frances  Ann  (Newhall) 
Bascom;  began  business  career  in  1862  as  errand 
boy  in  a  general  store;  in  1863  worked  in  dental 
supply  store,  then  messenger  for  C.  &  A.  R.  R. 
in  East  St.  Louis,  then  position  as  shipping 
clerk,  then  collector,  assistant  book-keeper,  and 
salesman  for  railway  supply  and  manufacturing 
firm.  In  1876  formed  partnership  with  John  J. 
Broderick  in  the  manufacture  of  wire  rope  and 
tramways,  etc.,  incorporating  the  company  in 
1882  as  the  Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Com- 
pany ;  is  now  secretary  and  treasurer  above  company. 
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BIRGE,  Julius  Charles,  president  St.  Louis 
Shovel  Company;  born  W  hitewater.  Wisconsin,  Xo- 
vember  18,  1839;  son  of  \\'illiam  and  Mary 
(Nobles)  Birge;  educated  in  public  school  and 
academy  White  AWiter,  Wisconsin,  and  Beloit 
(Wis.)  College;  was  engaged  in  flouring  mill  busi- 
ness at  Wdiite  Water,  Wisconsin,  until  1867,  when 
he  came  to  St.  Louis  and  established  in  business  as  a 
dealer  in  agricultiu*al  implements ;  is  now  president 
of  the  St.  Louis  Shovel  Company,  also  president  of 
the  Seymour  Manufacturing  Company,  and  one  of 
the  original  trustees  of  the  ]\Iarion-Sims  IMedical 
College,  now  medical  department  of  the  St.  Louis 
Universitv. 
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BIXBY,  William  K.,  director  American  Car  and 
Foundry  Company,  Missouri  Pacific  Ry.  Co.,  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  Ry.  Co.,  St.  Louis  Union 
Trust  Company.  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  State 
Savings  Bank  of  Detroit,  Mich. :  member  Public 
Library  Board,  St.  Louis  Academy  Science,  Mis- 
souri Historical  Society,  Washington  L'niversity, 
Museum  Fine  Arts,  Manual  Training  School,  etc. ; 
born  Adrian,  Mich.,  January  2nd,  1857. 

BLEVIXS,  John  Alexander;  lawyer;  born 
Abingdon,  Va.,  October  29,  1860;  son  of  Z.  C.  and 
Susan  S.  (Duff)  Blevins ;  took  law  course  in 
Columbian  (now  George  Washington)  University, 
Washington,  D.  C,  receiving  degrees  of  LL.B.  and 
LL.M.,  in  1886;  admitted  to  bar  in  1882  and  began 
practice  of  law  at  V^ersailles,  Missouri ;  was  confi- 
dential correspondent  to  Postmaster  General  Wil- 
liam F.  Vilas.  1885-88,  at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  re- 
turned to  Versailles,  where  he  was  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  Morgan  County,  1890-94;  moved  to 
St.  Louis  in  1894,  and  was  head  of  firm  of  Blevins, 
Lyon  &  Swartz,  1898-99;  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  St.  Louis,  Eighth  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit, 1903-04. 
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John  Alexander  Blevins. 
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BLISS,  Alalcolm  Andrews,  physician ;  born  War- 
saw, 111.,  July  2,  1863:  son  of  Xeziah  Wright  and 
Amanda  Jessie  (Andrews)  Bliss;  was  on  the  stock 
farm  at  Kingston  Furnace,  Mo.,  where  father  was 
located,  from  his  4th  to  16th  year  of  age,  then 
taught  district  school  in  Washington  County,  ]\Io., 
term  1880-1:  went  to  Chicago,  April,  1882:  was 
bookkeeper  for  ^larshall  Field  &  Co.  during  sum- 
mer, then  attended  Missouri  Dental  College,  gradu- 
ating DD.  S.,  1884,  when  was  assistant  to  Dr.  Fames 
during  winter  of  1885  and  to  Dr.  W.  X.  ^lorrison 
spring  of  1886  in  St.  Louis.  Practiced  dentistry  at 
Farmington,  Mo.,  1885-8,  then  attended  Chicago 
Medical  College,  graduating,  M.  D..  1890:  began 
practice  at  Bonne  Terre,'  Mo.,  1890-92:  since  Sep- 
tember 2,  1892,  in  practice  at  St.  Louis.  Clinical  lec- 
turer of  nervous  diseases  and  psychiatry  Wash- 
ington University ;  neurologist,  St.  Louis  Mullan- 
phy  Hospital :  member  of  various  medical  societies. 

BOND,  Henry  Whitelaw,  lawyer:  born  near 
Brownsville,  Tenn..  January  27,  1848:  son  of 
Thomas  and  Ellen  Owen  (Whitelaw)  Bond: 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Tennessee,  practicing  there  until  1879,  wdien  he 
came  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  practiced  his  pro- 
fession until  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  St. 
Louis  Court  of  Appeals  for  12  year  term,  be- 
ginning   January    1,     1893;    resigned    October    7, 
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1901,  before  end  of  term  to  re-enter  practice  of 
law;  formed  partnership  with  his  son,  Thos. 
Bond,  June,  1904,  and  April  1,  1906,  formed  a 
partnership  with  Judge  A\'m.  C.  Marshall  under 
the  firm  name  of  Bond,  Marshall  &  Bond. 


BOND,  Holdsworth  Wheeler,  physician;  born  in 
Calvert  County,  Md.,  September  29.  1867;  son  of 
Thos.  Holdsworth  and  Susan  Adelaide  (Briscoe) 
Bond;  graduated  from  Charlotte  Hall  Military 
Academy,  Maryland,  1886;  started  career  as  clerk 
with  Weems  Line  of  Steamers,  Baltimore,  coming 
to  St.  Louis  in  1887  for  medical  study;  graduated 
Missouri  Medical  College  and  College  of  Physicians 
&  Surgeons,  St.  Louis,  M.  D.,  1890;  has  practiced  in 
St.  Louis  since ;  practice  is  now  limited  to  gyne- 
cology. Assistant  physician  to  St.  Louis  City  Hos- 
pital, 1890-2,  teacher  of  anatrnny,  Marion  Sims 
College  of  Medicine,  1890-4;  member  of  St.  Louis 
Board  of  Health,  appointed  by  Mayor  Wells  in 
1903;  appointed  Health  Commissioner  of  St.  Louis 
by  Mayor  Wells  in  1906,  to  hll  unexpired  term  of 
Dr.  C.  K.  Snodgrass ;  reappointed  in  1907  to  same 
position,  term  expiring  in  1911;  member  Medical 
Society  City  Hospital  Alumni,  St.  Louis  Medical 
Society,  Missouri  State  Aledical  Association,  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association,  American  Medical 
Association. 
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BOOGHER,  Howard,  president  Boogher,  Force 
&  Goodbar  Hat  Company :  born  St.  Louis,  January 
2,  1876;  son  of  Jesse  L.  and  Sarah  (Goodfellow) 
Boogher :  graduated  from  Smith  Academy,  St. 
Louis.  1894,  and  from  Vanderbik  University,  Xash- 
ville,  Tenn.,  LL.  B.,  1898;  engaged  in  general  prac- 
tice of  law  in  St.  Louis,  1898-1902 ;  elected  treasurer 
of  Boogher,  Force  &  Goodbar  Hat  Company,  1902, 
and  in  1907  to  present  position  as  president. 

BOWMAX,  Charles  G.,  treasurer  and  manager 
Bowman  Stamping  Company;  born  Burwick,  Pa., 
June  9,  1848;  son  of  Bishop  Thomas,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
and  Mathilda  { Hartman )  Bowman;  studied  law 
after  graduation  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Greencastle,  Ind.,  1868;  taught  school  for  four 
years ;  then  was  clerk  in  the  Indiana  Legislature  ses- 
sion of  1869;  came  to  St.  Louis  in  January,  1873, 
and  entered  employ  of  the  St.  Louis  Stamping  Com- 
pany, with  which  company  and  its  successor,  he  re- 
mained 31  years,  tlien  organized  the  Bowman 
Stamping  Company. 
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BOYLE,  \\'ilbur  Fisk,  lawyer;  born  in  Brook 
County.  W.  Va.,  August  20,  1840;  son  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Jos.  and  Enieline  (Gist)  Boyle;  educated  at  the  ]\la- 
sonic  College,  Lexington,  Mo.,  1852-4.  Central  Col- 
lege, Fayette,  ]\Io.,  1854-6,  Asbury  University, 
Greencastle.  Ind.,  1856-8;  Judge  of  St.  Louis  Circuit 
Court.  1876-1883:  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Boyle  &  Priest,  director  Mississippi  X'alley  Trust 
Company,  meml^er  important  bar  associations,  Mis- 
souri Historical  Society,  and  St.  Louis  Academy  of 
Science ;  Government  delegate  to  Universal  Con- 
gress of  Lawyers  and  Jurists.  St.  Louis.  1904; 
director  of  International  Exposition  at  St.  Louis, 
1904,  and  vice-president  of  its  Superior  Jury  of 
Awards;  president  St.  Louis  Country  Club,  and 
member  of  the  St.  Louis,  Noonday  and  Racquet 
Clubs. 
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BRANDT,  John  Lincoln,  clergyman;  borr 
Somerset,  Perry  County,  Ohio,  October  26, 
1860;  son  of  Isaac  and  Elizal^eth  ( Loveberry ) 
Brandt;  ordained  in  ministry  of  Christian  (Dis- 
ciples) church,  February,  1884;  has  served  in 
various  pastorates,  and  been  an  extensive  for- 
eign traveler  and  contributor  to  the  magazines, 
etc.,  now  pastor  First  Christian  Church  of  St. 
Louis,  president  Page  and  Union  Realty  Com- 
pany. 

BRIDGE,  Hudson  Eliot,  president  Bridge  & 
Beach  Manufacturing  Company;  l)orn  St.  Louis, 
April  4,  1858:  son  of  Hudson  E.  and  Helen 
Augusta  (Holland)  Bridge;  entered  the  employ  of 
Bridge  &  Beach  Manufacturing  Company  in 
1876  as  shipping  clerk,  and  has  advanced  through 
the  various  departments  to  president  of  the  con- 
cern his  father  founded  in   1837. 
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BRINS:\IADE,  Hobart;  wholesale  milliner; 
born  Trumbull.  Connecticut,  November  20,  1845; 
son  of  Lewis  and  Elizabeth  (Fairchild)  Brinsmade ; 
began  career  as  a  school  teacher ;  later  was  in  the 
book  business  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut ;  sold  out 
his  interest  in  the  firm  of  Brinsmade  &  Hincks  in 
1871;  then  became  connected  with  the  Howe  Ma- 
chine Co.,  first  as  general  agent  in  western  New 
York,  then  general  western  agent  Howe  Machine 
Co.  at  St.  Louis,  from  1878  until  that  company  went 
out  of  business  in  1885 :  then  general  European 
manager  for  Wheeler  &  Wilson  ^Manufacturing 
Co.,  with  headquarters  in  London.  1885-90;  re- 
turned to  St.  Louis  in  1891,  joined  wholesale  mil- 
linery firm  of  D.  H.  King  &  Co.,  which  became 
King-Brinsmade  &  Co.,  and  in  1905  was  in- 
corporated as  King-Brinsmade  Mercantile  Co.,  of 
>vhich  he  is  president. 

BROOKINGS,  Roberts  Somers,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  Samuel  Cupples  Wooden- 
Ware  Company,  organized  the  St.  Louis  Termi- 
nal Cupples  Station  and  Property  Company, 
and  carried  the  construction  of  the  depot  and 
warehouse  to  successful  completion ;  president 
Washino-ton  Universitv  since  1895  and  raised 
the  money  necessary  to  purchase  100  acres  on 
which  a  part  of  A\'ashington  is  located.  One 
of  the  founders  of  St.  Louis  ^lusic  Hall  and 
Exposition    Building;    vice-president    St.    Louis 
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Union  Trust  Compan}'.  director  State  Bank  of 
St.  Louis,  etc. ;  Ijorn  Walnut  Hills,  Cecil  County, 
]\ld.,  January  22,  1850;  son  of  D.  Richard  and 
Mary  (Carter)  Brookings:  came  to  St.  Louis  in 
1867  and  secured  position  as  clerk  with  Cupples 
&  Alarston,  partner  1870,  when  firm  name  be- 
came Samuel  Cupples  &  Co.,  and  when  present 
company  was  incorporated  in  1882,  was  elected 
vice-president. 


BROW'X,  Alanson  David,  president  Hamil- 
ton-Brown Shoe  Company,  director  Common- 
wealth Trust  Company,  member  and  deacon 
Third  Baptist  Church,  and  president  ^lissouri 
Baptist  Sanitarium :  born  Granville,  Xew  York, 
^larch  21st,  1847:  son  of  David  and  Malinda  O. 
Brown:  began  work  on  father's  farm,  then  in 
drug  store  in  home  town,  and  in  1866  went  to 
Columl)us,  ^liss.,  to  work  for  uncle  :  after  three 
years  became  partner  and  a  couple  of  years  later 
sold  interest  for  813,000  and  came  to  St.  Louis 
in  1872,  when  he  niet  Mr.  J.  H.  Hamilton  and 
established  the  firm  of  Hamilton  &  Brown:  in 
1875  name  of  firm  was  changed  to  Hamilton, 
Brown  &  Co.,  and  in  1883  the  Hamilton-Brown 
Shoe  Company  was  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $400,000.00,  which  has  been  increased  from 
time  to  time  to  $3,500,000.00.  full  paid. 
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BROWX,  Geo.  W^arren,  president  The  Brown 
Shoe  Company,  director  Third  National  Bank, 
Business  Men's  League,  Provident  Association, 
president  Young  Glen's  Christian  Association,  mem- 
ber Union  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church,  all  of  St. 
Louis;  born  Granville,  New  York,  March  2L  1853; 
son  of  David  and  Malinda  (Roblee)  Brown. 

He  received  his  education  in  the  public  school 
of  his  native  town  and  Bryant  &  Stratton  Commer- 
cial College,  Troy,  New  York. 

Arrived  St.  Louis  April  10th,  1873,  when  he 
entered  the  shoe  business,  and  in  less  than  six  vears 
organized  and  became  the  head  of  the  first  success- 
ful shoe  manufacturing  house  in  St.  Louis.  The 
Brown  Shoe  Company  of  to-day,  which  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  progressive 
wholesale  shoe  manufacturing  companies  in  the 
w^orld,  and  has  the  distinction  of  occupying  the 
largest,  handsomest,  best  fitted  and  equipped  build- 
ing for  the  handling  of  shoes  in  the  United  States. 
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BROW'X,  Paul,  bonds,  stocks,  etc. :  director  The 
American  Tobacco  Company,  Mechanics-American 
National  Bank,  vice-president  and  director  ]\Iercan- 
tile  Trust  Company,  president  Conejo  Colorado 
^Mining  Company,  also  Missouri  \^alley  Mercantile 
Company,  Marshall,  Mo. ;  Ijc^rn  El  Dorado,  Ark., 
August  20th,  1848:  son  of  Warner  and  ]\Iartha 
Ann  (Spain)  Brown:  was  in  tlie  tobacco  business 
in  St.  Louis  for  over  thirty  years  previous  to  or- 
ganization (jf  The  American  Tobacco  Company. 

BRUXER,  Preston  Martin,  president  P.  M. 
Bruner  Granitoid  Company ;  born  in  Lehigh  County, 
Pa..  July  6.  1845  :  son  oi  Peter  and  Juliana  f  Mohr ) 
Bruner :  studied  metallurgy  in  Europe  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Cambria  Iron  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
1870-2,  then  in  Bessemer  :\Iills  at  Joliet,  111..  1872-6, 
Vulcan  Iron  Works,  St.  Louis,  1876-8.  In  1878 
started  on  small  scale  in  concrete  and  granitoid  con- 
struction work  and  incorporated  business  February 
26,  1892,  as  P.  ^i.  Bruner  Granitoid  Company,  of 
which  he  is  president.  Taught  public  school  in  Le- 
high County  winters  of  1860  and  1861  :  was  mem- 
ber of  class  of  1867  at.  Brown  L^niversitv,  R.  I. 
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BUCK,  Ralph  Sellew,  vice-president  and  man- 
ager Bridge  &  Beach  Manufacturing  Company; 
born  St.  Louis,  January  29,  1860;  son  of  Chas.  H. 
and  CaroHne  W.  Buck.  In  February,  1877  entered 
employ  of  Buck  Stove  Company ;  elected  vice-presi- 
dent in  1881,  and  on  reorganization  of  business, 
1884,  became  secretary  of  Buck  Stove  &  Range 
Company;  resigned  June,  1888,  and  entered  employ 
of  Bridge  &  Beach  Manufacturing  Company, 
August  1,  1888;  established  and  became  man- 
ager of  that  company's  branch  in  San  Francisco, 
December,  1889.  In  1893  also  became  manager  for 
Cribben  &  Sexton  Company,  Chicago,  retaining  his 
connection  with  the  Bridge  &  Beach  Manufacturing 
Company.  On  election  of  second  vice-president  of 
Bridge  &  Beach  Manufacturing  Company  in  1899 
returned  to  St.  Louis ;  elected  to  present  position  of 
vice-president  and  manager  in   1902. 
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BURNETT,  Edwin  Clark ;  physician,  born 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  January  19,  1854;  son  of  Dwight 
and  Mary  Ann  (Bristol)  Burnett;  graduated  from 
St.  Louis  Medical  College  in  1883;  began  practice 
of  medicine  at  Olney.  Illinois,  March,  1883 ;  came  to 
St.  Louis  June  14,  1884,  and  has  since  practiced 
here;  clinical  professor  of  genito-urinary  diseases, 
medical  department  of  \\^ashington  University ; 
member  of  various  medical  societies,  etc. 
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BUSCH,  Adolphus,  president  Anheuser- 
Busch  Brewing  Association,  South  Side  Bank, 
Manufacturers'  Railway  Company,  American 
Diesel  Engine  Company,  Xew  ^'ork  ;  Grand  Pa- 
cific Hotel  Company,  Geyser  Ice  Company, 
\\'aco,  Texas:  director  St.  Louis  Union  Trust 
Company,  Third  National  Bank,  Kinloch  Tele- 
phone Company,  North  American  Company, 
American  Car  and  Foundry  Company,  American 
Bottle  Company,  etc.;  decorated  by  Emperor  of 
Germany;  born  Mavence-on-the-Rhine,  Germany, 
July  10,  1842;  son  of  Ulrich  and  Barbara  (  Pfeifer) 
Busch  ;  came  to  the  United  States,  1857;  seryed 
in  Union  Army  in  1861  ;  became  associated  with 
E.  Anheuser  in  the  1)rewdng  business,  and  in 
1865  became  partner  in  E.  Anheuser  Brewing 
Company,  which  later  becanie  the  Anheuser- 
Busch  Brewing  Association. 
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BUSH,  Benjamin  Franklin:  born  Wellsburg, 
Pa.,  Tulv  5,  1859;  son  of  [ames  and  Rosalia 
(Henry)  Bush  ;  began  in  railway  business  as  rod- 
man  for  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in  1882,  later 
was  advanced  to  division  engineer  until  1887, 
then  division  engineer  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  in 
Idaho  and  Oregon,  1887-89;  then  chief  engineer 
and  general  superintendent  of  the  Oregon  Im- 
provement Company.  1889-96;  general  manager 
Northwestern  Improvement  Company,  1896- 
1903;  vice  president  and  general  manager  \\'est- 
ern  Coal  and  Mining  Company  from  1903,  and 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Con- 
solidated Coal  Company  of  St.  Louis  since  No- 
vember 1st,   1903,  etc. 

CAB  ANNE,  Josepli  Charless,  president  St. 
Louis  Dairy  Company;  born  St.  Louis,  October 
16,  1846;  son  of  John  Charless  and  Virginia  E. 
(Carr)  Cabanne  ;  began  career  as  dairy  farmer 
in  1868  and  has  followed  this  lousiness  to  the 
present  day,  having  organized  the  St.  Louis 
Dairy  Company  in  1882. 
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CALFEE,  Joseph  Starke,  assistant  cashier  Me- 
chanics-American National  Bank ;  has  heen  secre- 
tary, vice-president  and  ])resident  of  the  Missouri 
Bankers'  Association:  born  near  Bhiefield,  W.  Va., 
May  22,  1868;  son  of  John  A.  and  Juha  (David- 
son) Calfee;  came  to  Missouri  with  parents  in  1878; 
began  business  career  with  the  Citizens  Bank  of 
Windsor,  Mo.,  in  1888.  and  was  casliier  of  that  bank 
until  February  1,  1904,  when  he  came  to  St.  Louis 
to  take  present  position  as  assistant  cashier  of  Me- 
chanics National  Bank,  also  president  Farmers  Bank 
Mayfield.  Mo. 

CALHOUN.  David  Randolph,  president  Ely  & 
Walker  Dry  Goods  Company ;  born  Hartford, 
Conn.,  February  28th,  1858;  sun  uf  George  W.  and 
Sarah  R.  (Giles)  Calhoun:  began  business  career 
in  New  York  with  Noyes,  White  &  Co.,  in  1875, 
commission  notions;  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1878  and 
entered  in  the  employ  of  Ely,  Janis  &  Co..  wdiole- 
sale  dry  goods;  firm  was  incorporated  in  1883  as 
Ely  &  A\^alker  Dry  Goods  Company;  was  advanced 
through  various  positions  in  this  company  to  that 
of  president,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1903. 
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CAMPBELL.  Charles,  president  of  Tlie  Camp- 
bell Iron  Company;  born  Johnstown,  X.  Y.,  June 
29.  1843;  son  of  John  S.  and  Margaret  (McVean) 
Campbell ;  removed  with  parents  to  Beloit,  Rock 
County,  Wisconsin,  in  1844;  in  leather  and  saddlery 
business  in  Milwaukee  from  1866  to  1876;  came  to 
St.  Louis  in  1876  and  was  connected  with  Water- 
man Bros.  &  Co.,  which  later  became  the  Waterman, 
Campbell  Iron  Company  and  a^!;erwards  The  Camp- 
bell Iron  Company. 
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CAMPBELL.  Edward  Taylor,  president  Ameri- 
can Central  Insurance  Company  of  St.  Louis,  and 
president  of  the  ^Mercantile  Fire  &  ^Marine  Insurance 
Company  of  Boston,  senior  memljer  of  the  firm  of 
E.  T.  Campbell  &  Co. ;  born  Princeton,  Ky.,  Sept. 
25,  1861  ;  son  of  Edw.  P.  and  Caroline  E.  (Taylor) 
Campl^ell ;  graduated  from  the  Law  Department  of 
Cumberland  University  and  practiced  law  in  Hop- 
kinsville,  Ky.,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Campbell 
&  Campbell ;  entered  the  ser\'ice  of  the  German- 
American  Insurance  Company  of  Xew  York  as 
special  agent  and  adjuster  in  April,  1886;  retired  to 
engage  in  local  insurance  business  at  Kansas  City, 
1890;  appointed  resident  secretary  of  North  British 
&  ^Mercantile  Insurance  Company  in  1892;  promoted 
to  general  agent  of  that  company  with  residence  in 
New  York  in  1892-4;  appointed  assistant  secretary 
American  Central  Insurance  Company  of  St.  Louis 
September  1,  1894;  elected  1st  vice-president  April, 
1903;  elected  president  January  23,  1908. 
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CAMPBELL,  Given,  Jr.,  physician;  born  New 
Orleans.  Louisiana,  December  18,  1847;  son  of 
Given  and  Sue  Betty  ( Woods )  Campbell ;  edu- 
cated at  Pennsylvania  ^Military  Academy;  graduated 
in  medicine  from  St.  Louis  Medical  College,  M.  D., 
1889,  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  St. 
Louis  where  lie  has  since  been  located ;  lecturer  on 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  Aledical  Department 
of  Washington  L'niversity. 
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CAMPBELL,  James  Alexander,  oculist  and 
aurist ;  born  Platteville,  Wis.,  January  12th, 
1847;  son  of  Dr.  James  C.  and  Permelia  C. 
(Oliver)  Campbell:  graduated  from  the 
Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  Alissouri,  M. 
D.,  1869:  has  taken  post-graduate  courses  in 
Europe  and  the  L^nited  States:  began  general 
practice  in  St.  Louis  in  1869,  later  confining 
work  to  the  eye  and  ear:  professor  of  chemistry 
in  Homoeopathic  [Medical  College,  1869-72, 
ophthalmology  and  otology  in  same  since  1878; 
president  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  for  ten 
years:  member  various  homoeopathic  medical 
societies;  oculist  and  aurist  to  St.  Louis  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  since  1879;  to  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital,  1878-98;  to  Girls  Industrial  Home,  etc. 
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CARLETOX,  ^Murray,  president  Carleton 
Dry  Goods  Company,  director  United  Railways 
Company.  Laclede  Gas  Company,  Boatmen's  Bank, 
Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Company,  Title  Guarantee 
Trust  Company,  American  Credit  Indemnity  Com- 
pany, etc..  and  largely  instrumental  in  effecting  con- 
solidation of  street  railways  in  1899;  born  Cumber- 
land, Md.,  September  1st,  1852:  son  of  Henry  D. 
and  Mary  Ellen  (Boogher)  Carleton;  started 
career  in  newspaper  office  and  came  to  St.  Louis 
in  1873  and  entered  employment  of  Henry  Bell 
&  Son,  wholesale  dry  goods,  and  has  continued 
with  same  house  and  its  successor  every  since, 
viz;  J.  H.  Wear,  Boogher  &  Co..  Wear  & 
Boogher  Dry  Goods  Company  and  Carleton  Dry 
Goods  Company. 
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Murray  Carleton. 
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CARPENTER,  George  Oliver;  born  Wake- 
field. ]\Iass.,  February  17,  1852:  son  of  George 
Oliver  and  ]\laria  J.  (Emerson)  Carpenter;  came 
to  St.  Louis  in  1870,  and  began  career  as  clerk 
for  the  St.  Louis  Lead  and  Oil  Company;  was 
made  secretary  of  the  company  in  1876,  then 
vice-president,  and  president  in  1890.  The  St. 
Louis  Lead  and  Oil  Company  was  absorbed  by 
the  National  Lead  Company  in  1891,  of  which 
he  became  a  director  and  resident  manager; 
vice-president  St.  Louis  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company,  director  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
Commonwealth  Trust  Company,  etc.  Served  as 
adjutant  St.  Louis  National  Guard,  Captain 
Company  C,  and  Colonel  1st  Regiment  ^Missouri 
National  Guard.  1880-81  ;  vice-president  and  di- 
rector St.  Louis  Public  Library,  member  board 
of  directors  of  Washington  University. 

CARROLL,  John  Haydock,  lawyer,  born  Erie 
County,  N.  Y.,  June  27,  1857;  son  of  Alichael  and 
Margaret  Carroll ;  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  in  De- 
cember, 1880,  and  with  ^lissouri  bar  at  Unionville, 
Mo.,  in  1881 ;  was  prosecuting  attorney  of  Putnam 
County,  ]\lo.,  1883  to  1889,  when  he  came  to  St. 
Louis,  where  lie  has  since  been  located ;  general  at- 
torney for  C,  B.  &  0.  R.  R.  and  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  also  president  of  Vinsonhaler 
Shoe  Company. 
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John  Haydock  Carroll. 
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GATES,  John  Mullanphy.  real  estate:  born 
St.  Louis,  February  11,  1864;  son  of  Jos.  Byron 
and  Catherine  Jane  (Clemens)  Cates ;  ranched 
in  the  west  after  leaving  college  and  came  to  St. 
Louis  and  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business, 
April  15,  1890,  as  partner  in  the  firm  of  Giraldin 
Bros.  &  Cates  until  October  1,  1905.  when  the 
firm  was  dissolved :  since  then  in  Inisiness  with 
Henrv  J.  Mohrman  as  real  estate  and  financial  agent 
under  the  firm  name  of  J.  Mullanphy  Cates  &  Co. ; 
president  of  the  ]\Iullanphy  Emigrant  Relief  Fund 
since  1902,  director  of  The  Trust  Company  of  St. 
Louis  County,  etc. 
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John  Mullanphy  Gates. 
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CATLIX.  Daniel,  retired  manufacturer;  for 
over  forty  years  director  State  Bank,  director 
St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Company.  Iron  ^Mountain 
Mining  Company,  Security  Building  Company; 
for  many  years  member  of  board  of  directors  of 
Art  School,  etc. ;  born  Litchfield.  Conn.,  Septem- 
ber 3,  1837;  son  of  Dan.  and  Emily  E.  (Merwin) 
Catlin,  eis-hth  in  direct  descent  from  Thos.  Cat- 
lin,  who  settled  in  Connecticut  from  England ; 
came  to  St.  Louis  in  1850;  in  1859  became  man- 
ager of  tobacco  factory  established  by  father  in 
1840;  incorporated,  1876,  as  Catlin  Tobacco 
Company,  of  which  he  became  president  until 
1898,  when  it  was  merged  with  the  American 
Tobacco  Company.  He  has  since  given  his  time 
to  private  matters. 
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Daniel  Catlin. 
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CAULFIELD,  Henry  Stewart,  lawyer;  born 
December  9.  1873,  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  son  of 
John  C.  and  Virilda  C.  Caulfield :  received  early 
education  at  public  schools  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Charles 
College,  and  degree  of  LL.B.  from  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis ;  began  the  practice  of  law  at 
St.  Louis  in  1895,  where  he  has  practiced  ever  since; 
at  the  present  time  Memljer  of  Congress  from  the 
Eleventh  Missouri  District. 
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Henry  Stewart  Cauleield. 
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CHAPMAN,  Nelson  C,  lumberman;  born  Ox- 
ford, Chenangoe  county.  New  York,  November  3, 
1850;  son  of  Nelson  C.  and  Elizabeth  (Gilbert) 
Chapman ;  came  to  St.  Louis  as  a  boy ;  educated 
at  Washington  University,  Harvard  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  Germany ;  began  career  in 
lumber  business  in  1872  with  interest  in  the  Eau 
Claire  Lumber  Company,  of  which  his  father  was 
one  of  the  founders ;  he  was  advanced  to  various 
positions  in  this  company  and  is  also  president  of 
the  Eau  Claire-St.  Louis  Lumber  Company,  the 
Monroe  Luml)er  Company,  of  Monroe,  Louisiana, 
and  the  Cumberland  Construction  Company  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  vice-president  Chemical  Building  Com- 
pany,  etc. 
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Nelson  C.  Chapman. 
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CLARK,  Charles,  retired ;  born  in  Xew  York 
City,  Deceml)er  1.  1831  ;  sun  of  John  Bushnell  and 
Mary  Denman  Clark ;  edncated  at  Hudson,  Ohio ; 
came  to  St.  Louis  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifties, 
and  later  on  was  in  the  insurance  business  and  in- 
terested in  various  commercial  enterprises ;  is  now  a 
director  in  Mississippi  X'alley  Trust  Company  and 
Merchants  Laclede  National  Bank,  and  is  also  in- 
terested in  other  corporations. 
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Charles  Clark. 
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COXDIE,  Herbert  Douglas,  president  Condie- 
Xeale  Glass  Company;  born  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June 
17,  1873 ;  son  of  Thos.  D.  and  Mary  Clara  (Husted) 
Condie;  entered  the  employ  of  F.  A.  Drew  Glass 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  October,  1891,  and  worked  in  every 
position  in  the  office  up  to  general  manager,  and 
when  that  company  sold  out  to  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company,  he  took  the  ])osition  as  assistant  manager 
at  Milwaukee  for  that  company,  later  moved  to 
Pittsburg  as  manager  of  its  glass  department  for 
two  years.  In  1903  returned  to  St.  Louis  and  organ- 
ized the  Condie- Xeale  Glass  Company,  of  which  he 
has  since  been  president. 
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Herbert  Douglas  Condie. 
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CONX,  Luther  Henry;  retired;  born  Burlington, 
Boone  county,  Kentucky,  March  14,  1842;  son  of 
Dr.  James  V.  and  Mary  E.  (Garnettj  Conn;  served 
through  civil  war  in  Confederate  army;  engaged  in 
cotton  planting  at  close  of  war;  came  to  St.  Louis 
in  1867  and  went  into  real  estate  ])usiness  under  firm 
name  of  John  Flournoy  &  Co. ;  soon  changed  to 
Conn  &  McRee ;  became  interested  in  a  number  of 
corporations ;  actively  assisted  in  the  building  of  the 
Mercliants  Exchange  and  Southern  Hotel  and  the 
establishment  of  Forest  Park ;  successfully  promoted 
several  street  railroads  in  St.  Louis;  was  president 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Lafayette  Park 
and  several  other  corporations ;  engaged  largely 
in  mining  and  milling  and  farmed  extensively ; 
director  of  the  Laclede  Gas  Light  Co.,  Tiger-Tail 
Mill  and  Lumber  Company,  etc. 
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Luther  Henry  Conn. 
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COXRADES,  Edwin  H.,  vice-president  Donk 
Bros.  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  treasurer  J.  H. 
Conrades  Cliair  and  Parlor  Furniture  Company, 
president  St.  Louis,  Troy  and  Eastern  Ry.  Co., 
St.  Louis  and  Illinois  Belt  Ry.  Co.,  Colorado 
Sand  and  Gravel  Company  of  St.  Louis,  director 
and  treasurer  Merchants  and  ^Manufacturers  In- 
vestment Company,  director  German  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  German  Savings  Insti- 
tution, etc.;  born  St.  Louis,  July  22,  1861;  son 
of  John  H.  and  Alarie  C.  (Freese)  Conrades;  be- 
gan career  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of 
age  in  furnishing  department  of  Conrades  & 
Logeman,  chair  manufacturers,  remaining  until 
1883,  when  he  became  one  of  the  incorporators 
of  the  J.  H.  Conrades  Chair  and  Parlor  Furniture 
Company;  resigned  position  as  secretary  of  that 
company  to  become  partner  in  Donk  Bros.  & 
Co.,  later  becoming  vice-president  of  present 
company. 
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Edwin  H.  Conrades. 
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COOK,  Isaac  Thompson,  real  estate,  secretary 
and  treasurer  Chemical  Buildino-  Company.  Frisco 
Building  Company.  WVight  Building  Company ; 
secretary,  treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Light.  Power  &  Heating  Company,  president 
Chaffee  Real  Estate  Company,  vice-president 
Kughrok  Realty  &  Hotel  Company,  etc. ;  born  Fay- 
ette County,  Ohio.  August  2S,  1871  ;  son  of  Major 
Jas.  F.  and  Mary  Augusta  (Myers)  Cook;  came  to 
St.  Louis  in  1891,  and  went  to  work  as  clerk  in  shoe 
department  of  Famous,  then  salesman  with  T.  J. 
Reid  Shoe  Company  about  two  years :  returned  to 
Ohio  where  he  was  in  the  shoe  business  until  1896; 
returned  to  St.  Louis  in  1896  and  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business. 
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Isaac  Thompson  Cook. 
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CORXELL,  Robert  Henry,  real  estate  officer 
Commonwealth  Trust  Company;  born  in  Ad- 
rain,  Mich.,  Novem1)er  5,  1855;  son  of  Wm. 
Henry  and  Emily  ( Danforth )  Cornell;  began 
business  life  in  service  of  Indianapolis  &  St. 
Louis  R.  R. ;  after  three  years  was  in  the  St. 
Louis  postoffice  as  paying-  teller  of  money  order 
department,  then  in  the  railway  mail  service, 
first  in  7th  division  and  after  that  as  chief  clerk 
of  the  11th  division,  with  headquarters  at  Ft. 
Worth,  Texas;  resigned  in  1888,  and  returned 
to  St.  Louis  to  engage  in  real  estate  1:)usiness  on 
own  account.  \\'as  elected  to  present  position 
in  1905. 


CR  AND  ALL,  Frank  Wilber,  vice-president 
King-Brinsmade  Mercantile  Company,  president  In- 
terstate Merchants  Association,  member  and  chair- 
man National  Railroad  Committee,  Travelers  Pro- 
tective Association  of  America ;  born  Sullivan, 
N.  Y.,  December  22,  1857;  son  of  Warren  D.  and 
Lydia  M.  (Wilber)  Crandall ;  at  the  age  of  18  en- 
tered employ  of  Simon  &  Gregory,  wholesale  dry 
goods  firm,  with  whom  he  remained  12  years;  then 
with  Rice-Stix  Dry  Goods  Company  for  about  16 
years.  Since  February  1,  1902,  associated  as  vice- 
president  of  King-Brinsmade  ^^lercantile  Company. 
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Frank  Wilber  Crandall. 
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CULBERTSOX,  Stephen  Duncan,  vice-presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  Hess  &  Culbertson  Jewelry 
Company;  born  in  Perry  County,  Pa.,  October 
12,  1846;  son  of  David  Hayes  and  Mary  Gal- 
braith  (Linn)  Culbertson;  left  college  in  1869  to 
engage  in  stock  business  in  Carroll  County, 
Iowa;  in  1883  formed  a  partnership  with  Geo. 
J.  Hess  in  jewelry  business  in  St.  Louis.  The 
business  was  incorporated  March  2,   1904. 
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Stephen  Duncan  Culbertson. 
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CUPPLES,  Samuel,  president  Samuel  Cupples 
Wooden  W^are  Company,  Samuel  Cupples  Real 
Estate  Company,  Samuel  Cupples  Envelope  Com- 
pany, and  interested  in  a  number  of  financial  and 
manufacturing  corporations;  born  September  13, 
1831;  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth  (Bingham) 
Cupples:  began  career  in  1843  as  boy  in  grocery 
store  in  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
•in  1846  and  entered  employ  of  A.  O.  Taylor,  pioneer 
manufacturer  of  wooden  ware  in  the  west;  came  to 
St.  Louis  in  1851  and  began  the  manufacture  of 
woodenware  on  own  account  as  Samuel  Cupples  & 
Co. ;  later  incorporated  as  the  Samuel  Cupples 
Wooden  Ware  Company. 
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Samuel  Cupples. 
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CURLEE,  John  Riifus,  director  and  secretary 
Carleton  Dry  Goods  Company,  vice-president  and 
director  of  the  Corinth  Woolen  Mills  Company, 
and  Bank  of  Boonville ;  born  Rienzi,  Miss.,  March 
22,  1864;  son  of  John  McFerrin  and  Sarah  (Nor- 
fleet)  Curlee ;  began  his  career  in  St.  Louis  as  a 
stock  clerk  with  Crow-Hargadine  &  Co.,  January 
15,  1886.  In  two  years  was  traveling  on  the  road 
for  Janis,  Saunders  &  Co.  ;  admitted  to  partnership 
two  years  after,  and  on  consolidation  of  that  firm 
with  Wear  &  Boogher  Dry  Goods  Company  was 
made  director  of  that  company  and  afterwards  treas- 
urer. 
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John  Rueus  Curlee. 
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CURRAN,  Cornelius  P.,  president  and  treas- 
urer Con.  P.  Curran  Printing  Company,  president 
A.  O.  H.  Investment  Company;  born  London,  Eng., 
January  9,  1866;  son  of  Florence  and  Bridget  (Kee- 
noy)  Curran;  came  to  St.  Louis  in  childhood; 
started  to  work  at  the  age  of  12  as  a  huckster,  then 
as  an  apprentice  to  a  wagon  blacksmith,  then  with 
Rohan  Brothers  Boiler  Works  Company  until  1882, 
when  he  secured  a  position  as  copy  holder,  entered 
service  of  Sam'l  F.  Alyerson,  printer,  1884,  having 
charge  of  business  for  five  years,  then  with  Noble 
and  Fox,  printers ;  bought  \lr.  Xoble's  interest  in 
1891  and  Air.  Fox's  in  1894,  incorporating  Con  P. 
Curran  Printing  Company. 
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Cornelius  P.  Curran. 
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DANA,  George  Davis ;  l)orn  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
September  20,  1845;  son  of  Charles  D.  and 
Sarah  (Lyman)  Dana;  came  to  St.  Louis  when 
young  and  began  career  in  the  employ  of  Giles 
F.  Filley  in  1862,  with  whom  he  continued  until 
1896,  when  he  organized  the  Charter  Oak  Stove 
and  Range  Company,  of  which  he  was  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  at  his  demise. 
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George  Davis  Dana. 
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DAVIS,  John  David,  vice-president  Alissis- 
sippi  Valley  Trust  Company,  president  Lindell 
Real  Estate  Company,  Atchison  Water  Com- 
pany, vice-president  St.  Louis  Cotton  Compress 
Company,  etc.;  l^orn  St.  Louis,  March  30,  1851; 
son  of  Horatio  X.  and  Margaret  (Johnston) 
Davis ;  o;raduated  from  Princeton  Universitv  1872, 
St.  Louis  Law  School,  LL.  B.,  1874,  and  practiced 
law  in  St.  Louis  from  1874  to  1903,  when  he  was 
elected  vice-president  Mississippi  Valley  Trust 
Company. 
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John  David  Davis. 
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DEAX.  Charles  Luther,  vice-president  Ludlow- 
Saylor  Wire  Company;  born  Dracut,  ]\Iassachu- 
setts,  December  19,  1844;  son  of  James  and  Sarah 
Bowers  (Chase)  Dean;  educated  in  grammar  and 
high  schools  in  Providence  and  Pawtucket,  Rhode 
Island;  began  business  life  April,  1859,  as  office  boy 
with  manufacturing  company  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island ;  later  on  became  messenger  of  Bank  of 
North  America,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island;  was 
clerk  in  Clark  Brothers  &  Company  Banking 
House  1863  to  1869,  then  in  railroad  work  from 
June,  1870,  to  April,  1886;  since  then  actively  con- 
nected with  the  Ludlow-Saylor  Wire  Company  as 
vice-president ;  also  vice-president  and  director  of 
St.  Louis  Transfer  Company. 
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Charles  Luther  Dean. 
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DITTMANN,  AVilliam  Henry,  president  Ditt- 
mann  Shoe  Company.  For  several  years  was 
vice-president  Fourth  National  Bank,  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Germania  Trust  Company,  and 
was  its  vice-president  and  president  at  different 
times,  etc.:  born  St.  Louis,  October  21st,  1852; 
son  of  Geo.  F.  and  Caroline  (Almstedtj  Ditt- 
mann. 
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William  Henry  Dittmann. 
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D'OEXCH,  William,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Giesecke-D'Oench-Hays  Shoe  Company;  born  St. 
Louis,  June  21,  1860;  began  career  in  1878  as  clerk 
with  a  hardware  broker  in  Xew  York  City,  and 
after  a  few  months  entered  employ  of  Giesecke- 
Meysenburg  &  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  working  in  their 
factory  at  Jefferson  City,  ^lo.  In  1881  became  one 
of  the  incorporators  of  the  Giesecke  Boot  &  Shoe 
^Manufacturing  Company  of  Jefferson  City,  ]Mo. ; 
was  elected  secretary  of  that  company  at  its  organ- 
ization and  continued  until  1898,  when  he  organized 
the  D'Oench-Hays  Shoe  Company  of  Jefifersonville, 
Ind.  In  1901  consolidated  the  D'Oench-Hays  Shoe 
Company  and  the  Giesecke  Boot  &  Shoe  Manufac- 
turing Company  as  the  Giesecke-D'Oench-Hays 
Shoe  Company,  of  which  he  has  since  been  president. 
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William  D'Oench,  Jr. 
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DONAHOE,  Martin  Patrick ;  director  and  fourth 
vice-president  Hargadine-McKittrick  Dry  Goods 
Company ;  born  Sibley,  Jackson  county,  Missouri, 
November  18,  1846;  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
(Nolan)  Donahoe ;  began  career  as  a  govern- 
ment teamster  across  the  plains  1860  to  1862;  came 
to  St.  Louis  in  1863,  when  he  entered  the  employ 
of  Samuel  C.  Davis  &  Co.,  wholesale  dry  goods;  be- 
came a  director  of  the  Hargadine-McKittrick  Dry 
Goods  Co.  in  1900,  and  fourth  vice-president  1903; 
was  president  of  the  Western  Commercial  Travelers 
Association  1905. 
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Martin  Patrick  Donahoe. 
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DONALDSON,  William  Rhind,  lawyer;  born 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  January  8,  1844;  son  of 
Andrew  and  Ellen  (Rhind)  Donaldson;  received 
the  first  free  scholarship  given  by  \\^ashington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis,  for  the  best  scholar  in  the  high 
school,  graduated  from  W^ashington  University  in 
1863,  studied  law  with  Sharp  &  Broadhead,  and  ad- 
mitted to  St.  Louis  bar,  1865  ;  graduated  from  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  LL.B.,  1866;  engaged  in 
general  law  practice  in  St.  Louis  from  1866  to  1870; 
was  attorney  for  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  from 
1870  to  October  1,  1881  :  engaged  in  general  prac- 
tice since  1881,  and,  since  1901,  has  been  senior 
member  of  law  firm  of  Donaldson  &  Donaldson, 
vice-president  Southern  Hotel  Company,  director 
Allen  Estate  Association,  president  of  Mary  Murphy 
Mining  Company,  director  Vandalia  R.  R.,  etc. 
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William  Rhind  Donaldson. 
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DORSETT,  Walter  B.,  physician  and  surgeon; 
born  St.  Louis  county,  ^Missouri,  June  13,  1852;  son 
of  Henry  Leonidas  and  George  Ann  (Blackburn) 
Dorsett ;  educated  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  and  received  his  medical  degree  from  the 
St.  Louis  Medical  College  in  1878;  was  dispensary 
physician.  City  Hospital,  1878-79;  quarantine  phy- 
sician during  the  great  yellow  fever  epidemic,  and 
superintendent  Female  Hospital,  1887-92;  ex-presi- 
dent ^Missouri  State  Medical  Association,  St.  Louis 
Medical  Society,  St.  Louis  Obstetrical  and  Gyneco- 
logical Society,  American  Association  of  Obstetri- 
cians and  Gynecologists,  and  member  of  council ;  at 
the  present  time  is  chairman  of  section  on  diseases 
of  women  and  obstetrics  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  professor  gynecology  and  pelvic  sur- 
gery, medical  department  St.  Louis  University; 
gynecologist  to  Missouri  Baptist  Sanatarium  and 
Evangelical  Deaconess  Hospital,  and  consulting 
gynecologist  to  St.  Alary's  Infirmary. 
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DOZIER,  Louis  D.,  director  of  the  National  Bis- 
cuit Company,  ^Mercantile  Trust  Company,  ^lerch- 
ants-Laclede  Bank,  ^Mercantile  Library,  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  etc.,  one  of  13  members  of  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition; 
born  in  St.  Charles  County.  Mo.,  August  25,  1846; 
son  of  Capt.  James  and  }^Iary  A.  (Dudgeon)  Do- 
zier.  Early  in  life  he  became  a  partner  in  baking 
business  of  Garneau  and  Dozier,  which  expired  by 
limitation  in  1872,  then  of  the  firm  of  Dozier- Weyl 
&  Co.,  of  which  his  father  was  senior  member.  On 
death  of  father,  partnership  was  succeeded  by  cor- 
poration under  name  of  Dozier-\\'eyl  Cracker  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  president.  In  1888  pur- 
chased interest  of  ^Ir.  A\'eyl,  and  conducted  business 
as  Dozier  Cracker  Company  until  1890,  when  his 
company  was  merged  with  American  Biscuit  & 
Alanufacturing  Company,  which  in  turn  was  pur- 
chased by  the  National  Biscuit  Company  in  1898. 
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DURANT,  George  Freeland ;  general  manager 
Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Missouri ;  born  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey,  March  26,  1842;  son  of  Charles 
F.  and  Elizabeth  Hamilton  (Freeland)  Durant; 
began  business  career  by  learning  printers' 
trade,  at  which  he  worked  four  years;  in  1864 
learned  telegraphy  and  worked  as  operator  for 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  at  New  York  City ; 
became  superintendent  of  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  at 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  1870;  came  to  St.  Louis 
1874  and  installed  the  District  Telegraph,  and  in 
1878  installed  the  first  telephone  exchange  in  St. 
Louis ;  since  then  in  charge  of  the  business  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Missouri,  as  manager;  also 
a  director  of  the  company ;  vice-president  Lakeside 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  president  Missouri  Crematory 
Association. 
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DYER,  David  Patterson,  lawyer ;  born  Henry 
County,  Va.,  February  12,  1838;  son  of  David  and 
Nancy  R.  Dyer;  came  to  Missouri  in  1841;  ad- 
mitted to  bar  at  Bowling  Green,  Mo.,  in  1859; 
practiced  in  Pike  and  adjoining  counties  until  1875  ; 
member  of  Congress,  1869  to  1871 ;  appointed 
United  States  Attorney,  1875,  and  moved  to  St. 
Louis;  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  in  1880; 
delegate  at  large  National  Republican  Convention, 
Chicago,  1888,  and  Philadelphia,  1900;  United 
States  Attorney  Eastern  District  of  Missouri  from 
March,  1902,  to  April  1,  1907;  appointed  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Missouri,  April  1,  1907. 
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DYER,  Ezra  Hunt,  secretary  and  treasurer 
Mound  City  Paint  and  Color  Company;  born 
Louisiana,  Missouri,  ]\Iarch  27,  1864;  son  of 
Judge  David  Patterson  and  Lizzie  Chambers 
(Hunt)  Dyer;  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1875;  edu- 
cated in  public  schools  and  Smith  Academy,  St. 
Louis ;  began  career  with  the  Kraft-Holmes  Gro- 
cery Company ;  then  was  with  F.  R.  Rice  &  Com- 
pany ;  then  with  the  Springfield  Lumber  and 
Cooperage  Company  of  Springfield,  Missouri,  and 
then  with  the  Mound  City  Paint  and  Color  Com- 
pany of  which  he  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 
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EDWARDS,  Benjamin  Franklin,  vice-president 
and  director  of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
vice-president  of  the  Hamilton  Investment  Com- 
pany, director  A.  G.  Edwards  &  Sons  Brokerage 
Company;  born  St.  Louis,  December  31,  1859;  son 
of  Albert  Gallatin  and  Mary  Ewing  ( Jenckes )  Ed- 
wards ;  began  career  in  the  St.  Louis  N^ational  Bank 
on  his  16th  birthday,  1875;  entered  employ  of  Bank 
of  Commerce  as  assistant  correspondent  clerk,  Jan- 
uary, 1880,  when  he  entered  the  stock  and  bond 
business  with  his  father  under  the  firm  name  of  A. 
G.  Edwards  &  Son,  1887,  which  firm  was  incorpor- 
ated in  1894  as  the  A.  G.  Edwards  &  Son  Broker- 
age Company. 
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ELIOT,  Edward  Cranch;  lawyer;  born  St. 
Louis,  July  3,  1858;  son  of  Wm.  G.  and  Abby  A. 
(Cranch)  Eliot;  educated  in  Washington  Uni- 
versity, A.  B.,  1878,  and  graduated  from  St. 
Louis  Law  School,  LL.B.,  1880,  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  St.  Louis ;  member 

of  firm  of  Stewart,  Eliot,  Chaplin  &  Blayney ;  was 
lecturer  on  commercial  law,  St.  Louis  Law  School, 

1887-1903;  lecturer  on  international  law,  trustee 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden  from  1903 ;  was  mem- 
ber of  Board  of  Education,  1897-1903;  president 
of  Board,  1898-9;  president  St.  Louis  Bar  Associa- 
tion, 1898;  president  Civic  League,  1903-4;  presi- 
dent Soldiers  Orphans  Home,  president  New  Eng- 
land Society,  1907. 
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EPSTEIX,  Jacob  I.,  real  estate;  born  ^Mobile, 
Ala.,  Alarcli  10,  1862;  son  of  Isaac  and  Amelia 
(Pennebaum)  Epstein;  began  business  career  in  em- 
ploy of  Adler-Goldman  Compan}'.  then  bookkeeper 
for  Scharff-Bernheimer  &  Co.  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness. Since  1892  has  been  engaged  on  own  account 
as  real  estate  and  financial  agent ;  vice-president 
Missouri  State  Life  Insurance  Company,  director 
Ste.  Genevieve  Lime  &  Quarry  Company,  president 
Forest  City  Building  Company,  secretary  Apart- 
ment Building  Company,  treasurer  Boyle  Avenue 
Realty  Company ;  has  assisted  in  the  erection  of  a 
number  of  important  buildings  in  the  city ;  mem- 
ber of  various  business  organizations,  etc. 
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EWIXG,  Fayette  Clay,  physician:  born  La 
Fourche  Parish,  La..  May  28,  1862;  son  of  Dr. 
Fayette  C.  and  Ehza  Josephine  (  Kittredge)  Ewing; 
graduated  from  Tulane  Medical  University,  New 
Orleans,  1882,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadel- 
phia, 1883-4;  began  the  general  practice  of  medicine 
at  Washil'^gton,  D.  C.  in  1885,  removed  to  Kansas 
City  in  1887;  accepted  appointment  in  London  as 
assistant  physician  to  London  Central  Throat  and 
Ear  Hospital  in  1893,  and  was  later  attached  to  Lon- 
don Throat  Hospital  as  assistant,  attending  the  Lon- 
don Post-Graduate  School  in  meantime.  Also  the 
Brompton  Chest  Hospital ;  returned  to  United  States 
in  1895,  and  began  the  practice  as  specialist  in  St. 
Louis.  American  fellow  and  British  Rhinological 
Laryngological  and  Otological  Association.  Trustee 
University  of  the  South,  co-editor  of  the  Larnygo- 
scope,  delegate  to  International  ^Medical  Congress, 
Rome,  1893,  from  American  ^Medical  Association; 
member  of  various  important  medical  associations 
in  the  United  States,  and  on  the  staff  of  a  number 
of  the  St.  Louis  hospitals,  etc. 
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FARRAR.  Charles  Thurston,  real  estate;  born 
in  St.  Louis,  August  6,  1857;  son  of  John  O'Fal- 
lon  and  Sallie  { Christy  )  Farrar ;  engaged  in  real 
estate  business  in  St.  Louis  since  1877  under  firm 
name  of  Farrar  &  Tate. 
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FAUXTLEROY,  Thomas  Turner;  lawyer, 
born  in  Winchester,  Frederick  county,  Vir- 
ginia, February  2?>,  1862,  son  of  Judge  Thomas 
Turner  and  Betty  Smith  (Hite)  Fauntleroy;  studied 
law  at  University  of  Virginia  1881-1883;  began 
practice  of  law  October  12,  1883,  in  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota, and  continued  there  until  July  4,  1896,  when, 
on  account  of  ill  health  of  wife,  was  compelled  to 
seek  a  warmer  and  milder  climate.  Has  been 
practicing  in  St.  Louis  since  July,  1896,  and  since 
January  1,  1903,  associated  with  Shepard  Barclay 
and  George  H.  Shields  in  firm  of  Barclay,  Shields 
&  Fauntleroy. 
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FERGUSOX,  Forrest :  president  Ferguson- 
McKinney  Dry  Goods  Co. ;  born  Dyersburg,  Ten- 
nessee, October  29,  1861  ;  son  of  Dr.  Floyd  and 
Alary  { Wynne )  Ferguson :  came  to  St.  Louis  in 
1881,  and  entered  service  of  W^ear  &  Boogher  Dry 
Goods  Co.  as  traveling  salesman  for  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  until  1891,  when  he  l^ecame  general  sales- 
man for  Ely-A\  alker  Dry  Goods  Co.  until  1899, 
when  he  organized  the  Ferguson-McKinney  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  of  which  he  has  since  been  president. 

FILLEY,  John  Dwight.  vice-president  St. 
Louis  Union  Trust  Company ;  born  St.  Louis, 
February  21,  1853:  son  of  Oliver  Dwight  and 
Chloe  V.  (Broun)  Filley ;  formerly  engaged  in 
the  bagging  business  in  the  Standard  Alills  Bag- 
ging Company  ;  elected  vice-president  St.  Louis 
Union  Trust  Company,  1891. 
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FISCHEL,  ^^'ashi^gton  Emil,  physician,  pro- 
fessor of  clinical  medicine  in  medical  department 
of  A\'ashington  University ;  born  St.  Louis,  May 
29,  1850:  son  of  Ephraim  and  Babette  (Taussig) 
Fischel ;  received  degree  of  M.  D.  from  St.  Louis 
Medical  College  in  1871,  has  been  in  active  med- 
ical practice  in  St.  Louis  since;  member  of  im- 
portant medical  societies,  etc. 

FOLK,  Joseph  \\'ingate,  governor  Alissouri, 
born  Brownsville,  Tennessee,  October  28,  1869; 
son  of  Henry  B.  and  Martha  (Estes)  Folk;  re- 
ceived common  school  education  in  native  state 
and  afterwards  pursued  a  liberal  literary  course  at 
Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1890  and  was  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law  at  Brownsville,  Tennessee, 
until  1892,  when  he  located  in  St.  Louis,  and  took 
up  the  practice  of  his  profession ;  was  elected 
president  Jefferson  Club  in  1898  and  in  1900  was 
nominated  for  the  office  of  circuit  attorney  of  St. 
Louis  on  the  Democratic  ticket  and  was  elected  to 
that  office  in  the  November  election,  and  his  service 
in  that  office  has  made  him  a  man  of  note  through- 
out the  entire  nation,  following  which  his  nomina- 
tion and  election  to  governor  of  ^Missouri  was  a 
fitting  sequence. 
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FORDYCE,  Samuel  A\'esley,  chairman  exec- 
utive board  of  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  and  Mex- 
ico Ry.  Co.,  director  St.  Louis  Union  Trust 
Company,  St.  Louis  Portland  Cement  Company, 
Kansas  City  Southern  Ry.  Co.,  Illinois,  Iowa 
and  ^Minnesota  Ry.  Co.,  Missouri,  Oklahoma  and 
Gulf  Ry.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  El  Reno  and  A\'estern 
Ry.  Co.,  president  Hot  Springs  Street  Ry.  Co., 
chairman  board  of  directors  Little  Rock,  Hot 
Springs  and  Western  Ry.  Co.,  president  Hot 
Springs  Water  Company,  Electric  Lighting  and 
Gas  Company.  Houston  Oil  Company  of  Texas; 
vice-president  Jefferson  Hotel.  St.  Louis;  East- 
man and  Arlington  Hotels,  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
etc. ;  born  Guernsey  County,  Ohio,  February  7, 
1840;  son  of  John  and  Mary  A.  Fordyce ;  became 
station  agent  on  Central  Ohio  R.  R.,  1860;  en- 
listed in  Company  B.  1st  Ohio  Cavalry  volun- 
teers in  1861  ;  advanced  to  Captain  of  Cavalry, 
and  at  close  of  war  was  Inspector  General  of 
Cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  ;  after 
war  opened  banking  house  of  Fordyce  &  Rison, 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  and  in  1874  served  as  meml^er 
of  Democratic  State  Central  Committee  of  Ala- 
bama :  remo\'ed  to  Arkansas  in  1876  and  be- 
came largely  interested  in  enterprises  in  that 
state;  in  1881  1)ecame  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Texas  and  St.  Louis  Ry.  Co. ;  ap- 
pointed receiver  in   1885,  relieving  same  in  one 
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year;  made  president  when  road  was  reorgan- 
ized as  tlie  St.  Louis,  Arkansas  and  Texas  Ry. 
Co. :  appointed  recei\er  of  same  in  1889  and  in 
1891  road  was  reorganized  as  the  St.  Louis 
Southwestern  Ry.  Co.,  of  which  was  president, 
1891-99. 

FRALEY,  ]\Ioses,  vice-president  Insurance 
Agency  Company;  was  member  of  upper 
house  of  municipal  assembly  of  St.  Louis 
under  the  new  scheme  and  charter  for  four 
years,  president  Temple  Israel,  president  of 
Confederated  Jewish  Educational  and  Chari- 
table Union,  ex-president  Columbian  Club.  Born 
Frederick,  ]\Id.,  November  24,  1843  :  son  of  Mannus 
and  Babette  (Jandorf)  Fraley;  began  business 
career  as  proprietor  of  general  merchandise  store  at 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va. :  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1863, 
continuing  same  business  here  until  1865;  in 
banking  and  Ijrokerage  business  under  firm  name 
of  Donaldson  &  Fraley  and  Xew  York  firm 
of  Fraley  &  Goodhart,  and  in  1883  engaged  in 
grain  commission  business  in  firm  of  Fraley-Carter 
Commission  Company;  since  1893  in  general  insur- 
ance business  under  style  of  Insurance  Agency  Com- 
pany. 
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FRANCIS,  David  Rowland,  president  D.  R. 
Francis  &  Bro.  Commission  Company,  senior  mem- 
ber of  Francis  Bro.  &  Co.,  vice-president  Merchants- 
Laclede  National  Bank,  president  ^ladison  County 
Ferry  Company,  president  Louisiana  Purchase  Expo- 
sition Company  since  May,  1901 ;  chairman  Board, 
Missouri  &  North  Arkansas ;  decorated  by  im- 
portant rulers  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  mayor  St.  Louis, 
1885-89;  governor  ^lissouri,  1889-93;  secretary  of 
the  Interior,  1896-97:  president  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, 1884;  president  Hospital  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day Association,  etc. :  born  Richmond,  Ky.,  October 
5,  1850;  son  of  John  B.  and  Eliza  C.  Francis;  LL. 
D.  conferred  by  Washington  University,  1905.  and 
by  the  University  of  ^Missouri  in  1892 ;  Shurtleff 
College,  Alton,  111.,  1903;  St.  Louis  University, 
1904:  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1866:  entered  employ  of 
Shrvock  &  Rowland.  1870.  and  in  1877  founded 
the  firm  of  D.  R.  Francis,  which  in  1884  became 
D.  R.  Francis  &  Bro.,  changed  in  same  year  to 
D.  R.  Francis  &  Bro.  Commission  Company :  in 
1898  founded  the  financial  house  of  Francis  Bros.  & 
Co. 

FRANK,  Nathan,  lawyer;  born  Peoria,  111.,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1852:  son  of  Abraham  and  Brannette 
(Weil)  Frank:  graduated  from  St.  Louis  High 
School;  attended  Washington  L'niversity  and  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  Law  School,  LL.B.,  1872; 
admitted  to  bar  at  St.  Louis  in  1874,  where  he  has 
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ever  since  been  engaged  in  practice,  making  a  spe- 
cialty of  corporation  laws ;  member  of  Congress 
from  St.  Louis  in  50th  and  51st  Congresses,  1887- 
91  :  diH'ing  first  ]^IcKinley  campaign  in  1896,  was 
chairman  of  the  State  Republican  Executive  Com- 
mittee ;  was  member  Executive  Committee  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  1904,  member  Executive  Com- 
mittee Business  Men's  League ;  founded  the  St. 
Louis  Star,  and  is  president  of  the  Star-Chronicle 
Publishing  Company. 

FULLERTOX,  Samuel  Holmes,  president  Chi- 
cago Lumber  &  Coal  Company,  Bradley  Lumber 
Company,  W^n.  Farrell  Lumber  Company,  Fuller- 
ton-Powell  Hardwood  Lumber  Company,  Gulf 
Lumber  Company,  Switzer  Lumber  Company,  E. 
A.  Thornton  Lumber  Company,  Chicago  Lumber 
&  Coal  Company  of  Texas,  Schulz-Fisk  Lumber 
Company ;  vice-president  Hope  Lumber  Company, 
Little  Rock ;  Sheridan  &  Saline  River  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  Tioga  &  Southeastern  R.  R.  Co.,  Warren, 
Johnsville  &  Saline  River  Railroad.;  vice-president 
of  S.  R.  Lee  Lumber  Company;  born  Belfast,  Ire- 
land, April  22,  1852;  son  of  Samuel  and  Anna 
(Holmes)  Fullerton ;  came  to  United  States  in  1871 
and  went  to  Kansas,  where  he  remained  until  1896, 
when  lie  came  to  St.  Louis. 
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FUNSTEX,  Robert  Emmett,  president  R.  E. 
Funsten  Dried  Fruit  and  Xut  Company;  born  near 
Winchester,  Va.,  December  10,  1851;  son  of  David 
and  Susan  (Aleade)  Funsten;  was  engaged  in  the 
wool  commission  business  for  15  years,  when  he 
sold  out  in  1895  and  engaged  in  present  business,  of 
which  he  is  the  head. 

FUSZ,  Louis,  president  of  the  Regina  Flour  ]\lill 
Company,  Des  Loge  Consolidated  Lead  Company, 
director  German  Savings  Institution ;  born  at  Heri- 
court,  the  eastern  part  of  France,  Alay  2,  1839; 
son  of  Francis  H.  and  Mary  Regina  (Tschaen) 
Fusz ;  entered  the  employ  of  Chotiteau-Harrison  & 
Valle,  January  4,  1854,  owners  of  the  St.  Louis 
Rolling  Mills,  which  later  became  the  Laclede  Roll- 
ing Mills;  then  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Imbs-]\Ieyer  &  Fusz,  commission  merchants,  grain 
and  dour,  1866  to  1873;  then  formed  firm  of  Fusz 
&  Backer,  January  1,  1873  ;  they  bought  the  Atlantic 
Mills  in  1885,  and  formed  the  Regina  Flour  Mill 
Company,  which,  in  1895,  took  over  the  business 
of  the  firm  of  Fusz  &  Backer ;  owns  and  operates 
the  W^ashington  Flour  Mill  Company,  of  Wash- 
ington,  ]\Io. 
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GALBREATH.  George  \\  ashington,  cashier 
and  director  of  the  Third  National  Bank;  born 
Georgetown,  Ohio,  July  31,  1861  ;  son  of  W.  T.  and 
Nancy  (AlcLain)  Galbreath  ;  went  to  Sedalia,  Mo., 
in  1879  and  was  engaged  in  mercantile  and  bank- 
ing business  there  until  1892,  when  was  appointed 
National  Bank  Examiner:  resigned  ]\larch  1st,  1896, 
to  accept  present  position  as  cashier  of  Third  Na- 
tional Bank,  St.  Louis. 
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GAMBLE.  David  Coalter.  physician:  born  in  St. 
Louis,  September  16,  1844;  son  of  Hamilton  R. 
and  Caroline  (Coalter)  Gamble;  graduated  from 
the  St.  Louis  [Medical  College,  ]\I.  D.,  1869:  began 
practice  in  St.  Louis  the  same  year,  where  he  has 
since  been  located.  Professor  of  clinical  otology, 
Washington  L'niversity. 
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GARXEAU,  James  W'ithington,  vice-president 
of  the  Krey  Packing  Company  and  Alound  City  Ice 
and  Cold  Storage  Company ;  president  of  the  Wal- 
deck  Packing  Company  and  the  Garneau  Investment 
Company,  and  treasurer  of  the  American  ]\Ieat 
Packers  Association ;  born  in  St.  Louis,  October  3, 
1858;  son  of  Joseph  F.  and  ]\Iary  Louise  (Withing- 
ton)  Garneau:  began  l)usiness  career  in  the  cracker 
manufacturing  business  with  father  and  brother  in 
1876,  and  excepting  one  year,  remained  in  that 
business  until  1897,  when  he  went  into  the  pork 
packing  business  as  vice-president  of  the  Krey 
Packing  Company. 
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GARRELS,  Gerhard  William,  president  Frank- 
lin Bank,  ex-president  St.  Louis  Clearing  House 
Association,  etc. ;  born  Xienburg,  Germany,  April 
16,  1842;  son  of  Hermann  D.  J.  and  Meta  (Horch) 
Garrels ;  began  career  as  clerk  in  dry  goods  store 
in  Germany,  1857;  in  various  cities  up  to  1863,  and 
insurance  (export),  Antwerp,  Belgium,  1864;  came 
to  the  United  States  and  entered  the  Fourth 
National  Bank,  St.  Louis,  in  1866;  came  to  the 
Franklin  Bank  in  1867  as  general  book-keeper; 
cashier,   1868;  president  in  1900. 
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GARRISON,  Daniel  Edmund,  president  Ex- 
panded Metal  &  Corrugated  Bar  Company,  vice- 
president  Columbia  Incandescent  Lamp  Company ; 
born  Sharpsburg,  Pa.,  October  27,  1839;  son  of  Oli- 
ver and  Louisa  C.  (Hale)  Garrison;  began  busi- 
ness career  in  commission  business  in  St.  Louis  in 
1858;  removed  to  Xew  York  City,  opening  branch 
in  1863 ;  returned  to  St.  Louis  in  1869  to  take  charge 
of  Kingsland  Iron  Company,  later  merged  to  Vul- 
can Steel  Company,  of  which  was  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  making  first  iron  and  steel  rails 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Opened  railway  sup- 
ply office  1878. 
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GARRISON,  Oliver  Lawrence,  president  Big 
Muddy  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  St.  Louis  Pa- 
per Company  and  Kentucky  Coal  Company,  di- 
rector Merchants-Laclede  National  Bank,  Mis- 
souri Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  Consolidated  Coal  Company 
of  St.  Louis,  and  Expanded  Metal  Company ;  born 
St.  Louis,  October  13,  1848;  son  of  Oliver  and 
Louisa   (Hale)    Garrison. 
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GILLIAAI,  John  Apperson,  lawyer ;  born  New 
Salem,  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  July  15,  1848;  son 
of  William  and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Bryan)  Gilliam; 
studied  law  in  offices  of  Walker  &  Brower,  and 
Henry  K.  Boyle  at  Ottawa,  111. ;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Illinois  Septeml)er  11,  1869  and  began 
the  practice  of  law  at  Ottawa  in  September,  1870, 
afterwards  practicing  in  LaSalle  and  Kendall  Coun- 
ties, 111.,  until  his  removal  to  St.  Louis,  October  4, 
1878,  where  he  has  since  been  in  continuous  practice. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Gilliam  & 
Hereford,  Gilliam  &  Ferriss,  and  Gilliam  &  Smith; 
president  of  the  Gallatin  Investment  Company,  Re- 
publican candidate  for  state  senate  in  1886;  elected 
presidential  elector  for  Tenth  District  of  Missouri, 
1904;  candidate  for  United  States  Senate,  1905. 
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GOLTRA,  Edward  Field,  president  ^Missouri 
Iron  Company,  vice-president  Tennessee  Central 
Railway  Company,  director  Commonwealth 
Trust  Company,  etc. ;  born  Jacksonville,  111.,  De- 
cember 29,  1862;  son  of  Moore  Compton  and 
Evelina   (Parsons)   Goltra. 

GRATZ,  Benjamin:  born  Lexington,  Ky.,  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1851  ;  son  of  Henry  Howard  and  Minerva 
(Campbell)  Gratz ;  since  1874  has  been  engaged 
in  manufacturing  in  St.  Louis,  being  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Warren,  Jones  &  Gratz;  also  interested 
in  various  other  enterprises. 
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GREGG.  William  Henry,  retired  manufacturer; 
born  Palmyra,  X.  V.,  IMarch  24,  1831  :  came  to  St. 
Louis  in  1846;  president  Southern  White  Lead 
Company,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  from  1867  to 
1889,  when  the  company  was  sold,  president  of 
Gregg  Genealogical  Company. 
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GREGG,  Xorris  Bradford,  president  Mound  City 
Paint  &  Color  Company ;  born  St.  Louis,  November 
8,  1856;  son  of  William  Henry,  St.,  and  Orian 
(Thompson)  Gregg;  has  been  engaged  in  the  paint 
and  color  business  since  1876;  in  1880  the  business 
was  incorporated  as  Mound  City  Paint  &  Color 
Company,  of  which  company  he  has  since  been  presi- 
dent. Member  executive  committee  of  the  Business 
Men's  League :  was  a  director  of  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  from  organization,  and  director  of 
the  Division  of  Concessions  and  Admissions. 

GUY.  William  E.,  retired  capitalist;  born  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  December  22,  1844:  learned  to  read 
and  write  at  home  and  then  began  course  embracing 
a  thorough  education  first  in  the  private  school  of 
Miss  Rachel  Bodley,  then  in  public,  then  in  Model 
school,  Oxford,  Ohio;  then  prepared  for  college; 
was  freshman  in  Kentucky  ?^Iilitary  Institute  and 
then  freshman  and  sophomore  in  Miami  University. 
In  1862  enlisted  as  private  and  was  promoted  to 
first  sergeant  86th  Ohio  Infantry  Regiment;  was 
mustered  out  and  returned  to  ]^Iiami  University, 
then  entered  Princeton  Junior;  was  graduate  in 
class  of  1868:  then  to  Heidelberg  University,  Ger- 
many, and  Freiberg  School  of  ^^lines,  Germany; 
School  of  Mines  and  College  de  France,  Paris, 
France,  and  began  career  as  mining  engineer  and 
assistant  superintendent  Stewart  Reduction  Works, 
Colorado;  then  assistant  geologist,   Missouri  Geo- 
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logical  Survey;  was  one  of  the  founders  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Tudor  Iron  Works  of  East  St. 
Louis;  organized  and  built  and  was  president  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Peoria  &  Northern  Railway,  and  ^Madison 
Coal  Co. ;  organized  and  Ijuilt  St.  Loui.^  Valley  Rail- 
way; organized  and  reconstructed  and  \m\\\.  St. 
Louis   &   Gulf   Railway;   has   traveled   extensively. 

HAARSTICK,  Henry  C. ;  l;orn  Hohenhameln, 
Germany.  July  26,  1836;  son  of  Henry  and 
Christina  Haarstick;  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1849. 
After  leaving  school  he  went  to  work  for  Mo- 
lony  &  Tilton,  distillers,  and  soon  became  man- 
ager. In  1863  built  a  distillery  of  his  own,  but 
soon  sold  out.  In  1869  took  charge  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Transportation  Company,  when 
in  1881,  on  consolidation  of  the  large  transpor- 
tation interests  of  the  Mississippi  River,  he  be- 
came president  and  general  manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  and  Mississippi  \"alley  Transportation 
Company.  Since  1904  he  has  given  up  active 
business.  He  is  vice-president  St.  Louis  Union 
Trust  Company  and  ex-president  of  the  ^Merchants' 
Exchange  and  St.  Louis  Commercial  Club. 
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HAEUSSLER,  Herman  Albert,  lawyer;  born 
Butler  County,  Pa.,  May  21,  1838;  son  of  Dr.  Ferd- 
inand \V.  and  Clara  Leontine  (Strehly)  Haeussler; 
came  to  St.  Louis  in  early  childhood ;  at  the  age  of 
12  went  overland  with  his  father  and  three  others 
by  ox  team  to  California,  passing  through  St.  Jo- 
seph, Fort  Kearny,  Ft.  Laramie  and  Salt  Lake,  in 
1850.  Returned  to  St.  Louis  in  1855,  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  Hart  &  Jecko,  lawyers;  admitted  to 
bar  at  St.  Louis,  August  31,  1861  :  associated  with 
firm  of  Sharp  &  Broadhead,  1861-70;  partner  with 
Alonzo  \V.  Slay  back  as  Slayback  &  Haeussler,  1870 
to  1876,  when  Cul.  J.  O.  Broadhead  became  part- 
ner, firm  being  Broadhead,  Slayback  &  Haeussler, 
until  the  death  of  Col.  Slayback  in  1882,  after  that 
with  Col.  Broadhead  until  1887,  when  retired  from 
general  practice.  Served  in  enrolled  Missouri  mili- 
tia as  sergeant  Company  B,  6th  St.  Louis  regiment, 
and  was  detailed  to  judge  advocate.  Department 
of  State.  October  3,  1862:  member  St.  Louis  Bar 
Association,  Union  Club,  president  Tax  Payers 
League. 
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HAGERIMAX,  James,  lawyer,  born  in  Jackson 
township.  Clark  county,  ]\Io.,  November  26,  1848; 
son  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Ann  S.  (Cowgill) 
Hagerman ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866,  and  has 
since  practiced  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  Palmyra,  ]\Io.,  To- 
peka,  Kan..  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  -Mo.  Gen- 
eral attorney  for  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.,  1884  to  1886; 
general  counsel  of  receivers  of  M.  K.  &  T.  R.  R., 
1888-91  ;  general  solicitor,  1901  to  1904,  and  since 
1904  general  counsel  M.  K.  &  T.  R.  R.  System.  Ex- 
president  St.  Louis  Bar  Association,  American  Bar 
Association ;  Government  I.)elegate  and  member  of 
Committee  on  Plan  and  Scope,  L^niversal  Congress 
of  Lawyers  and  Jurists,  St.  Louis,  1904:  presided 
over  Democratic  State  Convention  of  Missouri  that 
nominated  D.  R.  Francis  for  Governor  in  1888,  and 
Iowa  Democratic  Convention  that  nominated  H.  R. 
Trimble  for  Governor  in  1879.  His  practice  has 
been  extensive,  ranging  through  the  state  and  fed- 
eral courts  of  the  country. 
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HANCOCK,  Walter  Scott,  lawyer;  born  in 
Franklin  County,  Va.,  November  19,  1869;  son  of 
Abram  Booth  and  ]\Iartha  Elizabeth  (Walker) 
Hancock.  After  a  thorough  preparatory  course  he 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Virginia, 
LL.  D.,  in  1896,  admitted  to  bar  of  St.  Louis,  Feb- 
ruary term  in  1897;  elected  and  served  as  Assistant 
Circuit  Attorney  for  St.  Louis,  1904,  had  charge 
of  the  grand  jury  work,  etc. ;  president  Belle  Place 
Realty  Company,  and  served  as  lieutenant  of 
United  States  Volunteers;  detailed  as  adjutant,  2nd 
Batallion,  also  ordnance  officer  6th  Missouri  In- 
fantry Spanish- American  War,  now  lieutenant 
Company  B  First  Regiment  National  Guards  of 
Missouri. 

HANDLAN,  Alexander  Hamilton,  president 
Handlan-Buck  Manufacturing  Company,  Handlan 
Warehouse  Company,  M.  M.  Buck  Manufacturing 
Company,  director  Calvary  Cemetery  Company, 
and  of  the  California  Improvement  Company;  born 
Wheeling,  Va.  (now  West  Virginia),  April  25, 
1844;  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Catherine 
(Kineon)  Handlan;  was  in  the  civil  war;  in  1869 
became  connected  with  the  business  of  M.  M.  Buck 
&  Co.,  which  name  was  changed  in  1895  to  M.  M. 
Buck  Manufacturing  Company,  to  the  Handlan- 
Buck  Manufacturing  Company  in  1901,  of  wdiich 
he  is  president  of  both  companies. 
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HARBAUGH,  Simon  James,  president  Greeley 
Printery  of  St.  Louis;  born  Manschoice,  Bedford 
County,  Pa.,  July  18,  1873;  son  uf  James  and 
Josephine  (Frings)  Harbaugii ;  began  career  in  life 
insurance  business  at  age  of  18,  later  in  building 
line;  began  printing  career  in  1901. 

HARRISOX.  John  William,  director  of  the 
Lincoln  Title  &  Trust  Company,  president  Harrison 
Land  &  Mining  Company ;  born  Glasgow,  Mo.,  April 
8,  1840;  son  of  John  and  Permala  (Marr)  Harri- 
son ;  was  superintendent  Irondale  Iron  Furnace, 
1859-65,  vice-president  Shickle-Harrison  &  How- 
ard Company,  1868-1900,  president  Howard-Harri- 
son Iron  Company.  Bessemer,  Ala.,  1880-1895;  since 
1898  president  Hillman  Land  &  Iron  Company; 
actively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel  products  since  1859;  made  the  first  steel  cast- 
ings made  in  St.  Louis. 
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HAWES,  Harry  Bartow,  lawyer;  born  Coving- 
ton, Ky.,  November  15,  1869;  son  of  Smith  Nich- 
olas and  Susan  Elizabeth  (Simrall)  Hawes;  gradu- 
ated from  St.  Louis  Law  School  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1896;  has  since  been  engaged  in  gen- 
eral practice  of  law  in  St.  Louis;  now  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Johnson,  Houts,  Marlatt  &  Hawes;  was 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  Police  Board  under  Gov. 
Lon  V.  Stephens  and  Alex.  M.  Dockery;  was  can- 
didate for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor 
in  the  state  of  Missouri  in  1904. 
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HAYDEL,  Henry  Louis,  president  of  the  Haydel 
Realty  Company;  born  in  St.  James  Parish,  La., 
August  18,  1860;  son  of  Dr.  Francis  L.  and  Mary 
E.  (Byrne)  Haydel;  came  to  St.  Louis  with  par- 
ents in  1867;  graduated  from  the  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity, A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  1879;  entered  the  real 
estate  business  in  1879,  which  was  founded  by  his 
grandfather  in  1840.  In  1867  his  father,  Francis 
L.  Haydel  became  a  partner,  the  business  afterwards 
being  incorporated  as  Haydel  Realty  Company.  Ex- 
director,  member  and  one  of  the  founders  St. 
Louis  Real  Estate  Exchange. 
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HAYS,  Frank  Perin;  investment  bonds;  born 
near  Columbus,  Ohio,  March  12.  1861  :  son  of  Wil- 
liam B.  and  Celina  (Perin  )  Hays;  educated  in  Lan- 
caster (Mo.)  high  school,  Kirksville  (Mo.)  normal 
school,  and  H.  B.  Bryant  Business  College,  Chicago ; 
spent  summers  from  age  12  to  20  working  on  farms 
belonging  to  father :  in  general  store  under  firm 
name  of  \\'.  B.  Hays  &  Son.  1880-82;  general  mer- 
chant at  Lancaster,  Mo..  1882-86,  owning  one-half 
and  father  other  half ;  bought  control  of  Schuyler 
County  Bank  of  Lancaster,  1888;  in  1889  started 
Hays  Banking  Company  of  Queen  City,  Mo. ;  in 
1891  started  Merchants'  Exchange  Bank  of  Down- 
ing, Mo.:  in  1893  started  the  Atlanta  State  Bank. 
Atlanta.  Macon  County,  Mo. ;  began  dealing  in 
bonds  1892,  and  in  1897  came  to  St.  Louis  and 
formed  partnership  with  A\'illiam  C.  Little  &  Bro. 
as  Little  &  Hays  Investment  Company ;  was  bond 
officer  ^Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Company,  1901-02; 
vice-president  Colonial  Trust  Company,  1903;  re- 
sumed partnership  with  \\\  C.  Little  and  others 
May,  1904:  now  vice-president  Little  &  Hays  In- 
vestment Company,  director  Chicago  Railway 
Equipment  Company :  was  secretary  seven  years  and 
in  1899  president  of  the  ^Missouri  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion ;  president  City  Evangelization  Union,  president 
Missouri  Sunday  School  Association  three  years ; 
president  City  of  St.  Louis  Sunday  School  Union 
one  year. 
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HEBARD.  Alfred  Partridge:  lawyer:  born  in 
New  London,  Connecticut.  December  16,  1867; 
son  of  Augustus  Huntington  and  Alice  Adelaide 
(Partridge)  He1)ard :  graduated  from  Smith 
Academy,  St.  Louis.  1883;  student  Washington 
University  1883-6:  Harvard  University  A.  B.  1889; 
St.  Louis  Law  School  winter  of  1893-4:  Harvard 
Law  School  LL.B  1896:  admitted  to  bar  in  De- 
cember, 1896.  and  since  then  continuously  engfagfed 
in  general  practice  of  law  in  St.  Louis. 
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HENDERSON,  Frank  L.,  physician;  born  St. 
Louis,  March  18,  1865;  son  of  James  Alexander 
and  Virginia  L.  (Royall)  Henderson;  graduated 
from  Missouri  ^Medical  College,  M.  D.,  1888,  post- 
graduate courses  New  York,  London  and  Paris, 
1889-1893  and  1902:  active  assistant  surgeon 
United  States  Army.  1888-9;  in  Paris,  France, 
1889  to  1890:  division  surgeon.  Great  Northern 
Railway,  1889-1890,  medical  examiner  for  C.  B. 
&  Q.  Ry.,  1890  to  1893;  attended  New  York  and 
London  Clinic  winter  of  1893-4.  when  he  returned 
to  St.  Louis,  where  he  has  since  practiced  his  pro- 
fession. Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  Barnes  L'ni- 
versity,  1895  to  1904,  ophthalmic  surgeon  to  St. 
Mary's  Infirmary :  president  of  St.  Louis  Medical 
Society,  1905  :  member  of  important  medical  socie- 
ties. 
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HERRICK,  William  Hope,  manager  of  life 
insurance:  president  of  Life  Underwriters'  Associa- 
tion of  St.  Louis ;  vice-president  National  Associa- 
tion of  Life  Underwriters ;  born  Belleville,  Ont..  No- 
vember 4,  1852;  son  of  Elijah  Parmelee  and  Sarah 
E.  (Granger)  Herrick :  studied  law  and  worked  as 
assistant  to  father  in  the  insurance  business  in  Ver- 
mont from  1873  to  1875:  taught  school  until  1877 
in  Michigan :  entered  the  mercantile  business  in 
1878,  and  became  insurance  solicitor  in  1880;  was 
state  agent  from  1887  to  1889,  general  agent,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  from  1889  to  189L  super- 
intendent of  agencies  from  1891  to  1892.  manager 
from  1892  to  1898;  general  agent  Provident  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  New  York  at  Chicago,  1898-9. 
manager  for  same  company.  St.  Louis,  1899  to  1903. 
supervisor  of  agencies  1903  to  July,  1907:  now 
manager  Eastern  ^^lissouri  Agency  Massachusetts 
[Mutual  Life  Insurance^Company.  office  216  Century 
Building. 
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HILL,  Walker,  president  Mechanics- American 
National  Bank;  born  Richmond,  Va,,  May  21 ,  1855; 
son  of  Lewis  and  ]\Iary  E.  Hill:  was  educated  at 
private  school:  began  business  career  in  1871  as 
messenger  in  Planters  National  Bank,  Richmond, 
Va. ;  advanced  to  teller  in  1873:  cashier  City  Bank, 
Richmond,  Va..  1881  :  cashier  American  Exchange 
Bank,  St.  Louis,  1887:  elected  president  1894,  and 
president  Mechanics- American  National  Bank  1905. 
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HILLEARY,  Clarence  Lee ;  assistant  general 
passenger  agent  '*Big  Four"  Route ;  born  in 
Frederick  county,  [Maryland,  March  19,  1862;  son 
of  John  and  Jeanette  (Henderson)  Hilleary;  en- 
tered railway  service  in  1878  as  freight  brakeman 
on  the  Shenandoah  A'alley  Railroad,  at  Charles- 
ton. West  Virginia :  was  advanced  to  extra  pas- 
senger conductor:  left  that  road  July  4,  1881,  to 
take  service  with  the  Indiana,  Bloomington  & 
Western  R.  R.  as  lost  car  agent :  later  was  made 
traveling  passenger  agent.  Wdien  the  I.,  B.  &  W. 
was  absorbed  by  the  Big  Four  he  was  made  travel- 
ing passenger  agent  for  the  Big  Four  at  Cairo,  Illi- 
nois ;  later  division  passenger  agent  ai  Columbus, 
Ohio;  later  was  promoted  to  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agent.  May  1st,  1899:  on  October  17,  1903, 
was  made  traffic  manager  of  the  World's  Fair,  and 
in  November.  1903,  he  was  made  general  manager 
of  the  A\'orld's  Fair  Terminal  R.  R.,  returning  to 
the  Big  Four  as  assistant  general  passenger  agent 
November  4,  1904;  headquarters,  St.  Louis. 

HOFFMAN,  Samuel  E.,  vice-president  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Trust  Company,  director  Mer- 
chants-Laclede  National  Bank,  president  La- 
clede Building  Company,  director  Universal 
Adding  ^Machine  Company,  etc. ;  born  Union 
County,  Pa.,  June  22nd,  1834;  son  of  John  and 
Nancy  (Bauss)  Hoffman;  began  business  career  in 
mercantile  business  in  Waverlv.  la. ;  read  law  there 
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and  was  admitted  to  bar  in  1858;  practiced  law  in 
Neosho  Falls,  Kan.,  from  1858  to  1861,  being 
elected  to  the  constitutional  convention  which  con- 
vened in  Wyandotte,  Kan.,  July,  1859;  elected  mem- 
ber State  Senate  of  Kansas  in  1860;  served  as  major 
of  5th  Kansas  Cavalry,  1861,  for  one  year,  and 
in  1863  went  to  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  transportation  business  across  the 
plains  until  1873,  when  he  came  to  St.  Louis  and 
engaged  in  banking  business  under  the  hrm 
name  of  Allen,  Hoffman  &  Co.,  until  1876,  when 
bought  the  Manufacturers  Saving  Bank  and  be- 
came its  president  until  1878,  then  bought  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  Valley  National  Bank 
and  became  its  president  in  1885 ;  in  1885  bought  in- 
terest in  the  Laclede  Bank,  which  increased  capital 
from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  and  became  a  Na- 
tional bank;  made  president,  retiring  in  1895  on 
account  of  ill  health  :  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Company. 

HOLLAND,  Robert  Afton,  Jr.,  lawyer;  born 
Covington,  Ky.,  May  4,  1868;  son  of  Rev.  R.  A. 
and  Theodosia  (Everett)  Holland;  graduated 
from  Harvard  College,  A.  B.  and  A.  M. ;  admit- 
ted to  bar,  1894,  and  has  ever  since  been  engaged 
in  the  general  practice  of  law  in  St.  Louis.  On 
January  1,  1904,  became  associated  with  James 
A.  Seddon  in  the  law  firm  of  Seddon  &  Hol- 
land. 
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HOLMES,  John  Martin ;  lawyer ;  born  St. 
Louis,  January  25,  1848;  son  of  John  Martin  and 
Sophia  (Wyman)  Hohiies ;  graduated  from  the 
IlHnois  College,  Jacksonville.  Illinois,  A.  B.  1867, 
and  A.  M.  1870;  admitted  to  the  bar  October,  1868, 
and  has  since  been  engaged  in  general  practice  of 
law  in  St.  Louis ;  senior  member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Holmes,  Blair  &  Koerner. 
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HOMER,  William  Bradford,  lawyer:  born 
Brimfield.  Hampden  Connty,  Massachusetts ;  son 
of  Alured  and  Ruth  (Bliss)  Homer;  graduated 
from  Amherst  College  1871,  with  degree  of  A.  B., 
and  from  Columbia  Law  School,  and  commenced 
practice  of  law  in  St.  Louis  in  1872.  where  he  prac- 
ticed ever  since. 
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